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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


TWO CLEAR and specific declarations of 
the pacific attitude of the American people 
and the American Government toward all 
other nations have recently been made by 
two of our foremost citizens—President 
Coolidge and Charles Evans Hughes, who 
was Secretary of State when the world, at 
the Washington Arms Conference, took its 
longest step toward the reduction of 
burdensome naval armaments. No one 
with an open mind could read the speeches 
of President Coolidge and Mr. Hughes, to- 
gether with the flood of favorable com- 
ment by citizens and press, and deny the 
fact that this nation is opposed to war and 
to oppressive and provocative armaments. 

Speaking at the United Press Dinner, 
the President said: 


The policy that our nation is trying to pro- 
mote throughout the world is one of peace and 
good-will based on a better understanding 
through justice and fair dealing. . . . I doubt if 
the belief exists in any informed quarter that 
this is a belligerent government desirous of 
oppression or bent on conquest. Our whole 
history and tradition, the moderation of our 
military establishment and the general atti- 
tude of our people, would altogether disprove 
any such assumption. . . . Our attitude toward 
all nations is one of friendship and good-will. 
Toward those who are yet struggling to im- 
prove the conditions of their people and 
achieve a larger liberty it is especially one of 
forbearance. We support the demands of 


right and justice, but we are equally solicitous 
to observe the requirements of mercy and 
compassion. 


It is no new disclosure of fact that this 
nation has the “will for peace” and the 
“habit of peace,” but it was especially 
significant and timely that the President’s 
new declaration of an old fact should come 
at a time when our marines were in Nica- 
ragua and China and when the govern- 
ment was conversing with the Mexican 
Government upon the enforcement of her 
constitutional provision and laws relating 
to the confiscation of lands owned by for- 
eigners. When the President says that the 
attitude of this nation toward those three 
nations is pacific and friendly he reflects 
the feelings of the American people. 

The United States has “the spirit of 
reasonableness,”’ which Mr. Hughes men- 
tioned in his notable speech before the 
American Society of International Law, 
in which he said: 


It would also seem to be clear that you can- 
not rely on declarations, or resolutions, or 
papers, to prevent war, unless back of all these 
is the triumph of the spirit of reasonableness 
among peoples who have ceased to think in 
terms of war; a habit of peace which will not 
be found while causes of strife still exist, the 
dreams of successful appeals to force for the 
vindication of injuries or the extension of 
power continue to fascinate, and nations are 
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so intent on preparations for fighting that 
they find it impossible to agree upon any 
measures for the reduction or limitation of 
burdensome expenditures for armament. 


Nor has the United States been writing 
with one hand sentiments in favor of peace 
and limitation of armaments, and forging 
swords with the other. As Mr. Hughes 
pointed out: 


The United States, outside the League, has 
manifested in the most striking fashion its 
desire to codperate in the limitation of arma- 
ments and has reduced its own arms to a 
minimum. With the great powers intent on 
peace and the smaller powers dependent in so 
large a degree on the great powers and influ- 
enced by their policy, what stands in the way 
of reasonable agreements for the limitation 
of armaments? The failure thus far to find a 
basis for agreement would appear to attest 
the continued domination of fear and distrust 
and to illustrate again the fundamental fact 
that agreements in the interest of peace must 
find their sanction in mutual confidence. 
What is called moral disarmament is not 
simply a general desire for peace but mutual 
confidence in a sincere codperation to maintain 
peace. . . . It would be idle to expect a more 
favorable time for the limitation of armaments 
than now, and yet, paradoxically, the difficul- 
ties mount so high as to appear to be well- 
nigh insuperable. 


It is not proposed that nations should 
disarm completely, or, as Mr. Hughes 
said: “It is well to understand the aim. 
It is not to cripple reasonable defense, but 
to do away with provocative armament”’ 
—and provocative armaments tend to be- 
come more and more costly and burden- 
some, more and more uncontrollable, until 
finally they topple into the abyss of war. 
If the nations of the world will adopt the 
reasonable attitude already shown by the 
United States a long step can be taken 
toward the eradication of war. In their 
acceptance of the invitation of our govern- 
ment to participate in a conference upon 
naval limitation, both Great Britain and 
Japan have disclosed a willingness to 
codperate in a movement to reduce arma- 
ments to a “respectably defensive pos- 
ture”—to use a phrase quoted from 
Washington by General Palmer in his ad- 
mirable book, “Statesmanship or War.” 
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But France, with the largest land arma- 
ment in Europe, and Italy, with national 
aspirations which may prove menacing to 
peace, remain aloof from the proposed 
naval conference. The coming conferences 
will disclose in some measure how far the 
“habit of peace” and “the spirit of reason- 
ablenesss”’ are to prevail over the earth in 
this new era in world history. 


The Three-Power 


Conference 


AMID THE CHORUS of approval and 
encouragement which will greet the con- 
ference at which delegates of Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States will discuss 
further naval limitation, a note of caution 
may not be without its value. Limitation of 
armament is an end greatly to be desired, 
but unless it is mutual, it is apt to result 
later in disillusionment which will set back 
the cause of peace more than limitation 
can advance it. 

When the Washington Conference agree- 
ments were signed the American people 
naively rejoiced that Great Britain had 
accepted the idea of naval equality be- 
tween the two Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
British had no such conception of the 
results of that conference. Firmly rooted 
in the British psychology is the necessity 
for British naval supremacy for protecting 
extensive trade routes and the component 
parts of her far-flung Empire. England’s 
vulnerable position as to food supply 
reénforces this idea. And last but not least 
is the cherished tradition, dear to every 
Englishman, of British naval supremacy. 
Whatever may have been the American 
idea as to naval equality, Great Britain 
is not going to be argued out of this su- 
premacy nor “‘agreed”’ out of it if she can 
help it. 

The British view of the Washington 
Conference is that it provides for a parity 
only in battleships and many of those 
closest to British naval opinion say quite 
frankly that whatever the talk may have 
been, or whatever assumptions may have 
been made, by those who wanted full 
parity, the British never did and never will 
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agree to full parity, at least unless it in- 
cludes submarines. Some of the more 
cynical say that the chief value of the 
Washington Conference to the British was 
that it enabled them to get rid of our nine 
biggest ships and now that these nine ships 
are gone they are no longer an argument 
for further limitation. 

The British may very likely propose 
further limitation of 
battleships at the con- 
ference. Battleships are 
expensive and are of 
great value only against 
America, where they 
are not likely to be 
used. There are four old 
battleships in the Brit- 
ish Navy which, under 
the Washington sched- 
ule, will soon come up 
for replacement by two 
new ones. The British 
would much rather 
spend this money for 
cruisers and if they can 
persuade us to destroy 
a couple more of our 
big ships at the new 
conference, they will be 
able to spend the money 
on cruisers and still be 
even with us on battle- 
ships. As the offer to 
scrap more battleships 
would constitute a gesture appealing 
strongly to the sentiment of this country, 
it will take political courage on the part of 
our representatives to insist that we get 
a real quid pro quo and not merely the 
destruction of four superannuated ships. 

As to cruisers the British will in all prob- 
ability oppose the extension of the 5-5-3 
ratio to such vessels. If they have to set a 
limit, they will strive for a high one, on 
the theory that Congress will not build our 
navy up to the limit thus established. An- 
other point which may be made is that, 
while the British representatives can speak 
for the Royal Navy, they cannot of course 
bind other nations such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

No more than the British are the Japan- 


discussions. 
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LORD CECIL 


Fundamental differences 
stand of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood and 
Paul Boncour of France led to a virtual 
breakdown of the League’s disarmament 
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ese likely to go into conference with the 
sole idea of sacrificing something. The 
Japanese plea may be that, inasmuch as 
they made great sacrifices in agreeing to 
the battleship ratio, they cannot be ex- 
pected to do this in the matter of cruisers, 
and that they must in fact insist on equal- 
ity with Great Britain and the United 
States in cruisers. In addition to this they 
may be expected to 
press for the curtail- 
ment of both the Ha- 
waii and the Singapore 
bases. Japan felt that 
what they gained when 
we undertook not to 
build further defenses 
in the Pacific, was 
worth vastly more to 
them than the agreed 
disparity in battleship 
tonnage. Without ad- 
vance bases numerical 
equality of cruisers 
between Japan and 
America means an im- 
pregnable Japanese su- 
periority in the western 
Pacific. 

It is quite to be 
expected that the Jap- 
anese and British 
naval authorities will 
attempt to work to- 
gether to secure an 
agreement which will serve as a sop to 
American demands for armament limita- 
tion and still improve their respective 
naval positions. America must needs be on 
guard lest at the coming conference she 
sacrifice the substance of naval power to 
the shadow of nominal parity. National 
defense is more vital than either perfervid 
economy or the political appeal of an 
empty peace gesture. 


The Dollar Buys More 


AMERICA IS STILL in the midst of a 
period of flourishing trade, but large prof- 
its for the most part are made only by the 
best-managed and most efficient enter- 
prises. During the years of war and post- 


between the 
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war inflated prosperity, on the other hand, 
virtually all who were in business took 
quick and easy gains. Even the bunglers 
took profits as merchandise on their shelves 
rose sharply in value. 

An essential factor in the present eco- 
nomic situation has been the tendency of 
the general level of commodity prices to de- 
cline. With falling prices, enterprises which 
merely drift with the 
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normally breed a crisis. The net effect has 
been to prolong the period of good times, 
by keeping dominant factors in business 
perpetually ready to discount an adverse 
turn of events. 

Meantime, the ultimate consumer has 
been benefiting. The school teacher, min- 
ister, and clerk, whose dollar income re- 
mained unchanged, has found that his 

dollar would buy more. 





tides find that they 
have toiled in vain. 
Business failures in the 
early months of the 
current year were 
heavy, reflecting the 
strain under which the 
incompetent have been 
working. 

Seemingly sophisti- 
cated policies are fre- 
quently only reflections 
of underlying economic 
conditions. The much- 
discussed program of 
hand-to-mouth buying 
is unquestionably at- 
tractive during a period 
of falling prices, because 
it minimizes the loss 
from a depreciation in 
price of goods on hand. 
The assumption has 
been made that the new 
method of buying only 
against current needs, which efficient rail- 
roading has made feasible, will be perma- 
nent, but it has yet to be tested in an era 
of sharply rising commodity prices, when 
speculative profits can be made through 
forward buying. With prices falling, the 
difficulty of retaining profit margins in- 
creases, and only the efficient and well- 
managed concerns are able to meet the 
challenge. 

If the tempo of the average commodity 
price decline had been rapid instead of 
gradual, the current prosperity would 
perhaps not have been possible. In the cir- 
cumstances, the price situation has been 
constructive, for it has acted as a brake 
against over-optimism and the traditional 
excesses of a period of prosperity which 





Rainbow Division. 





FATHER FRANCIS P. 


He was Governor Smith’s theological men- 
tor in answering the now-famous Marshall 
letter. During the war he won high honors 
as chaplain of the 165th Infantry in the 


The real income of 
workers has expanded. 
The dollar recently pos- 
sessed more downright 
purchasing capacity 
than at any time for 
five years. Measured 
in accordance with 1913 
standards, the dollar, 
according to Professor 
Irving Fisher’s index, 
recently was worth 71.7 
cts., a level not pre- 
viously attained since 
1922. In May, 1920, 
before the bubble of 
post-armistice inflation 
burst, the dollar could 
command only 40.5 cts. 
of goods on the 1913 
basis. 

The course of prices 
gives the atmosphere of 
the competitive mar- 
kets. During the years 
of war-time scarcities there was a clamor 
on the part of buyers for goods, and in 
the struggle they bid up prices against 
one another. In the present situation the 
productive capacity of the country is at 
least equal to the effective demand, and the 
sellers are pressed to win the favor of buy- 
ers. In the parlance of the market place, 
the country has been in a buyer’s market. 


Al Smith’s Chances 
THE 





DUFFY 


MOST SERIOUS obstacles con- 


fronting Governor Alfred E. Smith of New 
York in his aspirations for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency were ob- 
scured for the moment by the furore created 
by the open letter in the Atlantic Monthly 
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in which Charles C. Marshall, a New York 
lawyer and an Episcopalian, challenged 
Governor Smith to declare whether Ro- 
man Catholicism (as Mr. Marshall viewed 
it) or Americanism (as Mr. Smith views 
it) would be uppermost in his mind in 
reaching any decisions he might be called 
upon to make as President. 

For the most serious obstacle confront- 
ing Alfred E. Smith is 
not his religion—and if 
it were his most serious 
obstacle no American 
citizen should mention 
it without shame. It is 
a false, spurious, and 
unworthy political tra- 
dition that no Catholic 
can ever be elected 
President in this land 
where about one in six 
of our population are 
Catholics, where mem- 
bers of that church 
have served with fidel- 
ity and honor ir virtu- 
ally every other high 
office in both state and 
nation, and where no 
Catholic in the Senate 
of the United States 
has ever matched the 
intolerant, bigoted, and 
blood-curdling  anti- 
Catholic  effluviations 
of Helfin of Alabama. Religion not in 
politics? What will serve better to put it 
there than to attempt to bar a distin- 
guished public servant from high office 
because of his religion? 

Speaking as an American Catholic, 
Governor Smith has completely demol- 
ished the barriers set before his candidacy 
by Mr. Marshall, at least to the satisfaction 
of all fair-minded Americans who, like 
Mr. Smith, are not greatly concerned 
about what a Pope had to say fifty years 
ago (in Burchard’s “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion” era) and who can point 
with pride to the unquestioned American- 
ism of Cardinal Gibbons, among other 
Catholic prelates, as proof of the fact 
that even a man deeply immersed in the 





CHARLES C. MARSHALL 


New York attorney and authority on 
canon law, whose recent open letter gave 
Governor Smith an opportunity to answer 
queries about his views on Roman Cathol- 
icism and Americanism. 
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affairs and lore of the Roman Catholic 
Church can be both a staunch Catholic and 
a staunch American. But time will show 
that Governor Smith’s letter is not a 
political document of great importance. 
Iis courageous and frank spirit and tone 
have been admired by fair-minded persons 
who had never considered his religion a bar 
to the Presidency and whose votes would 
rest upon other issues, 
but it will not change 
the minds of voters 
with deeply ingrained 
prejudices, and the 
course to which he was 
forced by the Marshall 
letter in consulting a 
Catholic priest and pa- 
triot upon the substance 
of his reply may even 
lay the basis for an 
insidious “whispering 
campaign” against him. 
But whatever its im- 
mediate value as a cam- 
paign document, as a 
sincere and candid 
statement of an Ameri- 
can Catholic patriot it 
will have an_ educa- 
tional value through 
the years in showing 
bigots once more that 
to be a Catholic is to be 
no less an American. 

A far more formidable obstacle for 
Governor Smith to overcome will be his 
record on prohibition. He is known as a 
“wet” from a “wet” state and a “wet” 
and ‘“‘wicked”’ city which is not high in the 
regard of those who vote in states where 
Presidents are usually elected, and his 
approval of the repeal of the Mullan- 
Gage prohibition enforcement law in New 
York will be used against him. Governor 
Smith’s courage and political resourceful- 
ness will be taxed to the utmost if he is 
called upon to define his stand upon pro- 
hibition, and it is inevitable that he must 
take this hurdle before he can win the 
Democratic nomination. Senator Carter 
Glass of Virginia, an astute observer and 
active in politics, had this to say in the 
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May number of the Review of Reviews 
on the probable nomination of Mr. Smith: 


Should Governor Smith be nominated as an 
exponent of the view that the Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
should be repealed or molested, or that the 
Volstead Act should be superseded by legisla- 
tion which would, textually, render the 
Eighteenth Amendment ineffective, he would, 
in my judgment, he badly beaten in Virginia 
and the South and the country. And should 
the Democratic party at its national conven- 
tion make antagonism to prohibition a test 
of party fealty in the Presidential election, it 
will be so badly wrecked as to make futile any 
attempt even to guess the time of its recovery. 
. . . . [may not bea prophet; but I confess to 
having common sense enough to foresee that 
if the Democratic party in 1928 assumes to 
make a political issue of prohibition, or to 
nominate a candidate because he favors the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, it 
will be swamped. 


Even with Bryan gone, it is not probable 
that prohibition as an issue can be banned 
in the councils of the next Democratic 
national convention, and it is certain that 
the South will not accept Governor Smith 
as a “wet” candidate. Therefore, if he is to 
win he must exercise miraculous ingenuity 
to overcome the natural opposition of 
those who will hold the power in the con- 
vention under the two-thirds rule. Mark 
Sullivan, one of our most astute political 
writers, points out that Smith at his high 
point in the last convention had 368 
delegates out of 1,098, or only one half of 
the total required for victory under the 
two-thirds rule, and that he will not enter 
the next convention with many more than 
that figure. Despite the cocksureness of 
the Governor’s supporters in Néw York 
it is by no means certain that he will be 
nominated. Opposition to him in the con- 
vention will be strong, vigorous, probably 
well-organized, and extremely “dry.” 

Even if he is nominated his chances of 
election would seem to be even more 
remote, and especially if the Republicans 
are able to keep out of a “third term” 
controversy and renominate Coolidge, 
whose year and seven months of Harding’s 
unexpired term can hardly be counted as 
an Administration which would bring 
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him into conflict with the third-term 
tradition. It is by no means certain that 
Smith as a Presidential candidate could 
carry New York State, and apart from the 
test on prohibition—which he may meet 
successfully—he has against him the 
handicaps of lack of experience in national 
affairs, his affiliations with Tammany Hall, 
which will harm him despite its compara- 
tively decent history in recent years, and 
the probability that in the West he may not 
seem quite so much a “man of the people”’ 
as he is on the “sidewalks of New York.” 


Chicago’s Political Circus 


WHEN COMPETENCE meets show- 
manship in municipal politics, competence 
not infrequently comes home whipped. 
This, no new observation, was demon- 
strated once more when Chicago chose 
William Hale Thompson for mayor in 
preference to William E. Dever. Four 
years ago, when Thompson, discredited, 
and known far and wide as “ Kaiser Bill” 
for his curious attitude during the war, 
stepped down from the office to which he 
has just been reélected, Chicagoans 
breathed deeply with relief and accepted 
joyful congratulations from the rest of the 
country. Scandals which had hovered like 
smoke clouds, began to clear. In the inter- 
vening time, the city has profited by a 
progressive, businesslike, undramatic, but 
staunchly honest administration. 

Four years, however, seems about the 
limit of memory for civic infelicity. ‘“ Big 
Bill the Builder,” as Thompson loves to 
hear himself called, aching for the flares 
and the calcium, for adulatory crowds, 
noise, and excitement, for the dust of the 
race and the blare of the big bass drum, 
rallied “the boys,” painted afresh the 
old band-wagon and the familiar but tar- 
nished scenery, brushed the cobwebs off 
his cowboy hat, and sallied forth with one 
of “the greatest shows on earth.” Skeletons 
of issues he clothed with tights and clown- 
jackets, to swing and rollick in the saw- 
dust. He himself, at the procession’s head, 
shot glittering balls in midair, kissed ring- 
side babies, and took thunderous applause 
for every hit and every kiss. 
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Politically, he aimed as usual to “save 
the people’—chiefly, it seems, from the 
King of England and the water meter in 
the basement. And there was not one of the 
good old tricks of demagoguery that he 
failed to use. 

He called names. Crowds like to hear 
names, spoken boldly with mouth-ripping 
oaths: it is good to hear even old friends 
(if they are absent and 
undefended) called 
“liar,” “skunk,” “rat,” 
“left-handed Irish- 
man,” “dealer in muck 
and slime.” In turn, 
one or another of these 
names was applied by 
Thompson to some of 
the very closest of his 
quondam political 
friends, to say nothing 
of his immediate politi- 
cal opponents—and the 
crowds roared! 

He carried the at- 
tack: never once did 
he allow himself to be 
crowded into blind-alley 
skirmishes where truth 
or falsity might be es- 
tablished by cautious 
consideration. If he 
showed pictures of a 
schoolhouse (built by 
Dever) in which the walls appeared ready 
to cave in and crush helpless children, it 
mattered little to him that Dever at once 
proved the pictures false. Assertion is dra- 
matic; denial and proof are boresome. 
He, Thompson, won the shudders—and 
the votes. 

He found what each group wanted, and 
presented it on a golden platter of prom- 
ises garnished with the greens of none-too- 
subtle flattery. To the thirsty—Chicago 
is unconstitutionally thirsty—he prom- 
ised that there would be, under him, no 
frisking of mattresses for guilty pints. 
To colored Republicans he gratuitously 
promised the penitentiary for any Demo- 
crat who incited a race riot—though 
nobody had thought of the subject till 
“Big Bill” broached it; and then people 


attention. 





WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON 


Recently elected mayor of Chicago for 
the third time, following a spectacular 
campaign that attracted international 
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began disconcertingly to remember that 
it was under “Big Bill” himself that 
Chicago’s last race riots occurred. To anti- 
internationalists, of whom Chicago has 
many, he said: “We'll make the King of 
England keep his snoot out of America. 
There’s where I stood when they called me 
‘Kaiser Bill.” What was good enough for 
Washington is good enough for me.”’ 

In short, he put flesh 
on issues spectacular 
but not pertinent, and 
his fervor made them 
seem to burn with life 
and consesequence; he 
set up straw figures 
which stirred easily 
aroused animosities, 
and won shouts by 
knocking the stuffed 
figures down; he 
touched strings of ra- 
cial pride—no matter 
what race, so it boasted 
many voters in Chi- 
cago; he put abstract 
questions of engineer- 
ing and administration 
into the private pantry 
and pocketbook, with- 
out regard for logic, and 
at consistency he fig- 
uratively thumbed an 
insolent nose. 

And all the while, Dever, a staunch 
man, a thorough man, a reasoning and a 
sane man, an executive and a competent 
man, a dignified man, but not a showman, 
was obviously puzzled and outraged by 
the antics of his pot-shooting opponent. 
The public clearly found something divert- 
ing, even appealing, in these antics, even 
while realizing that they cut shallowly. 
Thompson, as every showman must, has 
the persuasive magnetism of personality to 
“put it over with a bang.” 

“You can’t help liking him, as a man,” 
his friends say. 

Perhaps you can’t. Big, jovial, free- 
handed (he is reckoned a millionaire, and 
no evidence of personal graft-seeking at- 
taches to him), friendly, he always wants 
“the boys” to have a good time. He likes 
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to throw a party and cry heartily: “Charge 
it all to me!” He retains, even to-day, 
some of the glamor that haloed him when 
he was a young man and a football hero. 
Adventitious contacts with a slightly 
earlier West have led him to see himself, 
and to dramatize himself to others, as a 
sure-enough rip-roarin’ cowboy; hence he 
affects the cowboy hat upon all public 
occasions, and likes to color his speech 
with what is believed to be “the lingo.” 

“Tell ’em, cowboys, tell ’em,” he 
shouted, as the election returns began pro- 
claiming him winner. “I told you I’d ride 
‘em high and wide!” 

Beyond doubt, it “goes big.”’ For that 
reason there is something arresting to a 
thoughtful man, something sinister, in 
the outcome. For Thomspon, admittedly 
a showman and a clever one, by his record 
is little else. He lacks, at least as shown 
by his deeds, the essence of competence 
that enabled some others, who too were 
rough-riding political showmen, to do a 
real job when they won high office. 

Had there been a single tangible issue 
of overwhelming importance in this elec- 
tion, an issue obviously requiring blame- 
less competence in office, it seems ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Thompson, 
whose margin of victory was not large, 
could have ridden home a victor: that 
much safely may be said for the comfort of 
a questioning democracy and for the elec- 
tors of Chicago. 

However, there was no such issue. The 
only thing really at stake was the welfare 
of the city—all-important, to be sure, but 
hard for a merely competent politician to 
personalize, hard to prove. And so, for 
a lesson in practical politics, showman- 
ship won. Competence was called bad 
names and sent home beaten. 

Before the campaign, and frequently 
while it was under way, word was passed 
around that the blame for errors in Thomp- 
son’s previous administrations should at- 
tach, not to him, but to his then political 
mentor, the “poor Swede” named Fred 
Lundin—Lundin being no ‘onger in 
Thompson’s camp, and the-efore, in 
Thompsonian terminology, a “rat.” It 
was asserted loudly that without Lundin, 
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Thomspon would be “different.” Voters 
love a “‘come-back”’; they gave the big 
boy four years more to prove it. 

Perhaps it is true, say those who just 
now constitute a cynical minority in Chi- 
cago. Perhaps William Hale Thompson’s 
new administration will be profoundly 
different from the two that preceded it. 
Perhaps. 

In that frame of mind they hope, wait— 
and doubt! 


The Filipinos’ Agitation 


SHORTLY AFTER our editorials on the 
subject of independence for the Philippines 
had gone to press last month, President 
Coolidge vetoed the bill passed by the 
Filipino legislature calling for a plebiscite 
under conditions which the President did 
not think would tend toward a fair poll. 
He would have been taking the course of 
wisdom even if the bill had not had ob- 
jectionable features. But the important 
point is that the President frankly told the 
Filipinos that he did not think they were 
ready for self-government, or, as he said: 


In frankness and with the utmost friendli- 
ness, I must state my sincere conviction that 
the people of the Philippine Islands have not 
as yet attained the capability of full self- 
government. 

How can this ultimate goal best be ob- 
tained? Certainly not by constant agitation 
and opposition. That policy but stands in the 
way of progress. In government as in social 
relationships ‘‘liberty exists in proportion to 
wholesome self-restraint.”” Demonstration of 
the ability to carry on successfully the large 
powers of government already possessed 
would be far more convincing than continued 
agitation for complete independence. 

Power brings responsibility to the people 
of the Philippines as well as to the people of 
the United States. Friendly codperation in 
promoting the welfare of the Philippine Is- 
lands should be our constant aim. Along that 
road alone lies progress. . . . 

Finally, I feel that it should be disapproved 
because it is a part in the agitation in the is- 
lands which, by discouraging capital and 
labor, is delaying the arrival of the day when 
the Philippines will have to overcome the 
most obvious present difficulty in the way of 
its maintenance of an unaided government. 
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The people should realize that political 
activity is not the end of life, but rather a 
means to obtain those economic, industrial, 
and social conditions essential to a stable 
existence. 


Even those words of advice would not 
have been sufficient if the President had 
not shown by facts and figures how the 
Filipinos were benefited by their associa- 
tion with the United States, and how it 
would be economic and political folly for 
them to attempt to conduct an independ- 
ent government in their present incapacity 
and weakness and surrounded by probable 
enemies. The opinion of all of our impartial 
investigators and authorities being unani- 
mous that it would not serve the best 
interests of the Filipinos to give them 
independence now, it would seem that the 
next step for the politicos was to abandon 
their propaganda efforts and go to work 
to improve the condition of the islands and 
the governmental capacity of their peoples. 


Atheism in Colleges 


THE CHURCH Advertising Department 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion has given out the results of a poll on 
religious belief among college students and 
newspaper readers, and we believe that 
some of the figures will be especially in- 
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teresting to readers of the WorLD’s Work 
in view of the revelations in this magazine 
of the attempts of the atheists’ organiza- 
tion to spread disbelief among students in 
colleges and high schools. About 250,000 
newspaper readers,answered the questions, 
and so did about 36,000 students out of a 
total enrollment of 76,000 in one hundred 
universities and colleges. The questions 
and the percentage of answers in the 
affirmative are printed in the box at the 
bottom of the page. The Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, President of the Church Advertis- 
ing Department, has made this analysis 
of the answers: 


The average number of “ Yes”’ answers to 
all the questions asked of students and news- 
paper readers is almost exactly equal... . 
However, there are some very marked differ- 
ences in the answers given to some of the 
questions. For example, the belief in God and 
in the necessity of religion in some form is 
much stronger among college students. There 
is also a marked difference in the percentage 
of those who were brought up in a religious 
home. Only 5 per cent. of the students did not 
have this experience, whereas among news- 
paper readers 13 per cent. were not reared 
under the influence of religion. 

College students fell below newspaper 
readers in their belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible, and in point of regular church attend- 
ance, and slightly belowin church membership. 








A POLL ON AMERICAN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
QUESTIONS PER CENT. ANSWERING “YES”’ 
College News paper 
Students Readers 
De your heheve in Gade... saat «a6 wee wid ee ea sie 98 gl 
Do you believe in immortality? cna nahin an si But go 88 
Do you believe in prayer ‘as a means of personal rela- 
nn I visio ce naser sce ss eey.c sess go 88 
Do you believe that Jesus was divine as no other man 
MEU AMARONE oh 5s ode Sa IES Re Ng eh So 85 
Do you regard the Bible as inspired in a sense that no 
other literature could be said to be inspired?........... 82 85 
Are you an active member of any church?.............. 76 77 
Do you regularly attend any religious services?.......... 69 76 
Were you brought up ina religious MIAGM cosas. 5) at oor ons 05 87 
Do you think that religion in some form is a necessary 
element of life for the individual and for the community? 97 87 
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The conservatism of the South in religious 
matters was revealed in the study of the 
colleges, as was true in the newspaper poll, 
in many cases the students voting almost 
solidly “Yes.” Probably the most radical 
students were those in New England colleges. 
Dartmouth had an average of only 52 per cent. 
““Yes’’ answers on the whole set of questions, 
as against 87 per cent. for all the colleges, 
and Wellesley had 71 per cent. 

Ten women’s colleges, 
not including Wellesley, 
had an average of 94 per 
cent. “Yes” answers, 
which was 7 per cent. 
above the average for all 
the colleges. The smaller 
colleges were usually con- 
servative, although in 
most cases these were de- 
nominational. 


Most significant is 
the fact that 97 per 
cent. of the college stu- 
dents who answered the 
questions believed 
“that religion in some 
form is a necessary ele- 
ment of life for the in- 
dividual and for the 
community.” Facing 
figures so overwhelm- 
ing, the young atheists’ 
society has a long road 
to travel before it 
reaches the goal at which its officers aim. 

More disturbing are the efforts to spread 
atheism among high school and grammar 
school students. A pertinent comment on 
this point was made at the convention of the 
Religious Education Association by Luther 
A. Weigle, of Yale, who said: “Sectari- 
anism we must keep out of our schools, 
but that does not necessitate stripping 
them of all religious faith. We must not 
surrender the public schools to the sec- 
tarianism of atheism.” 


Chinese Nationalists Split 


IN THE EARLY days of the Kuomintang 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen attempted to organize a 
more or less democratic government in 
Canton. Some of the forms of a republic 





THE COMMANDER IN CHINA 


Admiral Clarence S. Williams, comman- 
der-in-chief of the American Asiatic Fleet, 
who is responsible for the protection of 
American lives and property in China. 
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were erected, to stand only for a brief hour 
and then to come toppling to the ground. 
Dr. Sun saw that even a small measure of 
democratic government in China would 
stand little chance of success until those 
imbued with democratic ideals had been 
able to eliminate the war lords who then 
dominated all of China outside of Canton. 

There was only one way to eliminate 
them, and that was by 
superior force. Dr. Sun 
himself led one or two 
pathetic expeditions 
northward with the 
announced purpose of 
capturing Peking. 
These expeditions did 
not get far from their 
base before treachery or 
a coup d’état at Canton 
upset all hopes of suc- 
cess. Obviously, some- 
thing more was needed 
than the forces which 
the Nationalists at 
Canton could muster. 
Appeals were made to 
various countries— 
Britain, Japan, and the 
United States—for 
help. All alike turned 
a deaf ear to Sun’s 
pleas. They were in 
diplomatic relations 
with the recognized Government of China 
at Peking and could not lend assistance 
to a revolt against that government’s 
authority. At last Sun turned to Soviet 
Russia and found the Moscow authorities, 
despite their ostentatious dispatch of an 
ambassador to Peking, eager to accord him 
the assistance he sought. Arms, money, 
advice, and—most potent of all—skilled 
organizers of propaganda were placed at 
Sun’s disposal. 

Dr. Sun passed on; but his successors 
continued to avail themselves of the Rus- 
sian aid. Many of them realized the danger 
involved. The door had been opened for 
Communist influence under cover of the 
Nationalist party. Some, like C. C. Wu, 
lost favor with those who dominated the 
party because of their opposition to this 
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Communist penetration. Others were won 
over to a more and more hostile attitude 
toward the so-called imperialistic powers. 
The rift could not be closed. However, a 
semblance of unity was maintained during 
the strenuous days of the campaign which 
brought the Nationalists to the Yangtsze 
River and delivered the rich cities of Han- 
kow, Nanking, and Shanghai into their 
hands. These victories 
brought them at the 
same time face to face 
with success and with 
the armed forces of the 
treaty powers. Success 
has been fatal to every 
Chinese faction since 
the revolution began in 
1911. Always when suc- 
cess has been attained, 
and sometimes when it 
was merely within 
reach, division has 
come to paralyze fur- 
ther progress. 

Division came among 
the Nationalists. It had 
at least an ostensible 
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to Eugene Chen as Nationalist Foreign 
Minister. C. T. Wang, another former 
minister, prominent in Chinese politics, 
also seems to be sympathetic toward 
Chiang. Despite these expressions of sym- 
pathy, however, Chiang appears unable to 
gather about him sufficient men of minis- 
terial calibre to form a new government to 
replace that now located at Hankow. 

The European pow- 
ers, Japan,and America, 
are for the most part 
inclined to favor 
Chiang’s moderate 
movement. It must not 
be forgotten, however, 
that a moderate move- 
ment has little chance 
for success in a revolu- 
tion. Chiang is now be- 
tween the radicals on 
one hand and the north- 
ern forces of Chang 
Tso-lin on the other. 
The sympathy of the 
foreign powers, except 
in the unlikely case that 
it should be translated 





divergence of opinion 
on political principles 
to justify it. Chiang 
Kai-shek, the outstand- 
ing military leader, 
faced with the impossi- 
ble problem of dislodging the foreigners 
from Shanghai by force, was for modera- 
tion and the settlement of disputed ques- 
tions by negotiation. Those in charge of the 
Nationalist Government which had been set 
up at Hankow were determined to retain the 
prestige which came from unabating hostil- 
ity to the foreigner. Chiang finally de- 
nounced them, declaring that they were 
acting under Communist influence and not 
for the good of China. They retorted by 
dismissing Chiang as Commander-in-Chief 
for what they termed his effort to subordi- 
nate the civil authority to the military. 
Chiang has retained control of his troops 
and many of the more moderate of the 
Nationalists have expressed their sym- 
pathy with him. Dr. C. C. Wu, emerging 
from obscurity, is talked of as successor 


EUGENE CHEN 


Chen was Foreign Minister when South 
China was united under a single govern- 
ment, but factional strife has weakened 
his authority and left his position in doubt. 


into armed or financial 
assistance, may do him 
more harm than good 
among his compatriots. 
The Soviet leaders have 
at the same time made 
his position more difficult by restraining the 
activities of the Russian agents and their 
Chinese converts at Hankow. There may 
be some deeper motive in this; but the fact 
that it tends to obscure the issue as one 
between Russian radicalism and Chinese 
moderation, and to strengthen the claims 
that Chiang is striving merely to set up 
another military despotism, is sufficient 
to justify the Soviet move. 


America Independent or 
Cooperative 


AMID THESE involved manceuvres of 
the Chinese parties and politicians, the 
problem of the application of American 
policy is constantly posed in new forms, 
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America’s policy is reasonably stable. It 
strives for an independent China in which 
American citizens shall have an equal 
opportunity for trade and other activities 
with the nationals of any other power. It 
refuses to interfere in Chinese internal 
politics and only insists that, during a 
period of upheaval such as the present, 
American citizens shall be protected. When 
it becomes obviously impossible for any 
one of the contestants for authority in 
China to extend protection to American 
citizens in that country, the United States, 
under well-recognized principles of in- 
ternational law, sends its own armed forces 
to protect its own nationals. 

Because of the peculiar conditions in 
China, where foreigners frequently live in 
concessions or settlements outside of the 
Chinese cities and under foreign jurisdic- 
tion, the problem of affording protection to 
American nationals becomes entangled 
with similar efforts on the part of other 
powers to protect their subjects. At Shang- 
hai, for example, Americans live with 
British, French, Japanese, and others in 
the International and the French settle- 
ments. American marines cannot protect 
the Americans in these settlements with- 
out at the same time protecting the other 
foreigners who live there. Neither can 
Coldstream Guards protect British sub- 
jects nor Annamite battalions protect 
French citizens without protecting Ameri- 
can citizens as well. The problem is obvi- 
ously a joint one, in which a large measure 
of codperation is imperative. As long as the 
military action is confined to strictly de- 
fensive operations, there can be no reason- 
able objection to such codperation. 

At Nanking, the same problem was pre- 
sented in a still more difficult aspect. 
British and American nationals were en- 
dangered by the attack of uniformed 
Chinese troops. The lives of foreigners were 
manifestly to be sacrificed unless this at- 
tack was stopped. British and American 
vessels in the river watched closely and, 
when the signal from the beleaguered 
foreigners came, shelled the vicinity of 
the houses in which they were barricaded, 
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dispersed the attackers, and rescued the 
foreigners. Wild stories were at once propa- 
gated throughout China of the massacre of 
unarmed Chinese in the “bombardment 
of Nanking.” 

As a matter of fact, Nanking was not 
bombarded. The area surrounding Socony 
Hill has but a few foreign residences and 
practically no Chinese houses. Official re- 
ports differ as to the number of unarmed 
Chinese killed by the foreign shells, some 
placing it as low as three, while a report 
given out by Chiang Kai-shek himself 
places the number at six. The shelling was 
immediately stopped when the foreigners 
were rescued and no attempt was made to 
seize any part of Chinese territory. 

In other words, the action at Nanking 
was wholly defensive. Nevertheless, there 
was rejoicing in England over the fact that 
America was at last “codperating” in 
China. If this rejoicing was based upon any 
idea that America was going to take part 
in aggressive action against the Chinese, 
it was premature. An identic note was sent 
by the five great powers to Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Hankow authorities demand- 
ing reparation and apology for the Nanking 
affair and a guarantee against such inci- 
dents in the future. This note was answered 
by Eugene Chen in terms which were 
found unsatisfactory in those quarters de- 
manding stronger action by the powers in 
China. Great Britain, apparently sup- 
ported at last by France, which had hith- 
erto moved very cautiously, has been 
credited witha desire to send a second note 
which shall prescribe sanctions requiring 
military action in case the new demands 
are not complied with. 

If Britain and France have any such 
desire, they have received no encourage- 
ment from Washington. Haste in applying 
military sanctions will bring back none of 
the lives lost at Nanking and would more 
than likely entail further sacrifice of both 
foreigners and Chinese. It is hardly possi- 
ble that the application of military sanc- 
tions would not lead to aggressive action, 
and where aggressive action begins, Amer- 
ican codperation should stop. 























THE SHIP 
She was called the Sea Eagle. 


WHEN LOWELL THOMAS finished 
writing his fascinating story entitled 
“With Lawrence in Arabia,” he immedi- 
ately began to search the side of the Cen- 
tral powers in the war for the romantic 
figure whose war adventures would match 
the mysterious and dare-devil feats of the 
Englishman who became the “uncrowned 
King of Arabia.” 

It was several years before he found this 
heroic figure who had fought on the Ger- 
man side during the war—a romantic 
character who burst through the British 
blockade with a sailing ship and, like a 
pirate of olden times, preyed upon the 
Allied commerce. The man he found was 
Count Felix von Luckner, known all over 
Germany as the Sea Devil—an aristocrat 
who as a youth had run away from home 
to become a sailor before the mast and 
who had risen through the rough trade 
of the sea to become an officer in the 
Imperial German Navy—the only officer 
who had risen through the ranks of all 
kinds of ships, a favorite of the Kaiser 
and a rough-and-ready character noted for 
direct action and sulphurous language. 

It is this man who becomes the heroic 





The Sea Devil 


Germany's Greatest War Ad- 
venturer, Who Never Killed 
an Opponent, Tells Hts 
Story for the World's Work, 
Beginning in the July Issue 


A Vivid Historical Narrative by 
Count Felix von Luckner and 


Lowell Thomas 

















THE MAN 
Count von Luckner is called “The Sea Devil.” 


figure in the new WorLp’s Work serial 
“The Sea Devil,” to start in our next 
issue, and his exploits are fully as thrilling 
as any pirate’s tale ever written—per- 
haps more thrilling because they are true. 
Count von Luckner and Mr. Thomas have 
collaborated in telling this vivid tale of 
the sea. 
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When the heavy steel blockade of the 
Allies tightened around the Germans dur- 
ing the war the great dream in Berlin was 
to penetrate the blockade in one way or 
another. The German Admiralty con- 
ceived the idea of turning an old American 
schooner into a raiding war vessel which 
should sail through the Allied blockade 
disguised as a Norwegian lumber carrier 
and with every German sailor aboard 
trained to speak and act like a Norwegian 
sailor, and Count von Luckner was chosen 
to command because he was the only 
officer in the Imperial German Navy who 
had “served in sail.” 

Then, at the last moment, after all prep- 
arations had been made, the whole daring 
enterprise struck a snag—or, as Count 
von Luckner tells the story: 

“We were ready to sail when, by Joe, 
what comes but a telegram from the 
Kaiser’s aide. I am to report immediately 
direct to His Majesty. I guessed what was 
up. I had gone into the Navy from the 
mercantile marine instead of through the 
usual cadet route. I had been a common 
ordinary sailor, and this had aroused a 
lot of antagonism in naval circles. There 
has been jealousy about my getting an 
independent command—highest of all na- 
val honors. So attempts were being made 
to have my assignment annulled. 

“And now they had gone to the Em- 
peror! Maybe I should lose this fine sail- 
ship of mine. Already it had given me a 
new lease on life, just by getting back into 
the old life, the life that had been so dif- 
ficult to survive and so delightful to recall. 
Maybe I should have to go back to the 
Navy, to the modern war of hissing steel, 
and deafening guns of super-dreadnaughts. 
I had an affection for them, too, but it was 
the enthusiasm of the mind. Here on the 
sailship was my heart. Well, I should fight 
them. 

“*Luckner,’ I thought, ‘you always 
have to fight, or you sink. That’s life.’ 

“The Emperor had been very kind to the 
man who had risen from a common sailor 
to a naval officer. He had paid for my 
naval training out of his own private 
purse, and had taken a personal interest 


in my promotions. Many a time on board _ 
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ship he had commanded me to tell stories 
of my adventures. I could talk to him. 
I could talk to him more boldly than 
other officers dared. I knew that he under- 
stood me. 

“Even to appear in the Imperial Pres- 
ence was a trying ordeal for most officers. 
Many took refuge in rigid ‘attention.’ 
Well, I had never quite got used to high 
class manners at sea, and the ramrod 
‘attention’ left me more embarrassed than 
otherwise. Even in the Emperor’s presence 
I kept the same free, brusque manner of 
an old-time seaman that was natural to 
me. 

“The Kaiser spoke bluntly. 

“Well, Luckner, at the Admiralty they 
now tell me it is madness to attempt the 
blockade with a sailing ship. What do you 
think?’ 

“Well, your Majesty, if our Admiralty 
says it’s impossible and ridiculous, then 
I’m sure it can be done,’ I replied. ‘For 
the British Admiralty will think it im- 
possible also. They won’t be on the look- 
out for anything so absurd as a raider dis- 
guised as a harmless old sailing ship.’ 

“The Emperor looked at me with a 
frown, and then his face relaxed into a 
smile. 

“You are right, Luckner. Go ahead! 
And may the hand of the Almighty be at 
your helm.’” 

And so he did sail through the British 
blockade, deceiving the British boarding 
parties by tricks that would fit the most 
riotous comedy. Once, while British officers 
were searching the ship, the whole scheme 
was almost given away by the large feet 
of the sailor who was to act in this comedy 
the part of the wife of the Norwegian 
captain. 

They fooled the last British cruiser, 
however, and set sail on an adventurous 
voyage off the coast of Africa, preying 
upon the Allied commerce. Their vessel 
was full of tricks. As she approached a vic- 
tim she looked the innocent sailing ship, 
then without warning she lowered part 
of her gunwales, disclosing wicked cannon. 
The German battle flag was hoisted to 
the main mast and suddenly crowds of 
innocuous Norwegian sailors would be © 








THE SEA DEVIL 


transformed into smart officers and men 
wearing the gold and braid of the Im- 
perial German Navy. 

And what trick apparatus had been 
built into the ship to aid in fooling those 
who came aboard, whether they were 
officers of the Allied vessels or victims 
from captured ships! The floor of the 
Captain’s cabin was an elevator which 
would sink into the hold as the Captain 
touched a button, and in the dark depths 
of the ship the passengers on the strange 
elevator could be confronted by a squad 
of German sailors armed with rifles and 
cutlasses. 

Altogether, this innocent looking raider 
captured fourteen Allied ships worth 
$25,000,000, and sent them to the bottom 
of the ocean, but without the loss of a 
single life. The Sea Eagle became a veri- 
table floating hotel upon which were 
kept in luxury every captured captain, 
members of his crew, and the passengers 
who happened to be traveling upon Al- 
lied ships. Some of the captured persons 
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were women who were treated with punc- 
tilious politeness. 

After she had finished her raiding off 
the coast of Africa the Sea Eagle cruised 
around Cape Horn like an old pirate, to 
prey upon the commerce around Australia 
and New Zealand. She was wrecked upon 
one of the South Sea Islands, and Luckner 
with the courage of a pirate rebuilt a long 
boat and traveled hundreds of miles over 
the rough seas, searching for a ship he 
might seize to use in more raiding. Finally, 
upon reaching a settled community, he 
yielded himself to the Allies rather than 
attempt to kill a score of men in shooting 
his way to safety. It is for this humane 
attitude that he is worshipped and re- 
spected in Germany as one of the great 
heroes of the war. 

Count von Luckner and Mr. Thomas 
have written a book as thrilling as any 
pirate’s tale and as full of humor as 
a Gilbert and Sullivan opera—and it 
will appear in the next five issues of the 
Wor p’s Work. 

















LOWELL THOMAS AND COUNT FELIX VON LUCKNER 


Collaborators on the vivid historical narrative called “The Sea Devil.” 











From a Tercentenary Exposition of Nex York, John Wanamaker Store 





THE BRIDGE OF THE FUTURE—THE TITAN CITY -IN 1975 
Apartments on bridges is an eventuality foreseen in this drawing by Hugh Ferriss. 


New Styles in Bridges 


They Are Making Them Longer in This Decade 


FITZHUGH GREEN 


“WHAT IS the significance of the many 
huge bridges springing up on every hand 
these days?” This question was recently 
put to an eminent American engineer who 
had just finished a gorgeous girdered mon- 
ument to himself and his engineering firm 
in the shape of a gigantic bridge spanning 
the Hudson River. 

His high brow wrinkled. A sombre, 
almost brooding look came over his face. 
He behaved like a man reminded of a sin- 
ister secret hidden deep within his breast. 

Presently he said: ‘The best answer to 
that question lies in a disagreeable anal- 
ogy. A modern bridge is in almost every 
way comparable to an excrescence on a 
living body. Ingenious nature automati- 
cally provides an orifice when inflamma- 


tion creates too high a pressure at any 
focal point. Mechanically beautiful as a 
bridge is, it is no more than a man-made 
felon on the thumb of a community. 

“Up to a reasonable point the popula- 
tion of territory is a normal phenomenon,” 
he continued. ‘Congestion in a territory is 
abnormal. So when heavy pressure of over- 
population becomes irresistible human in- 
genuity provides relief in viaduct form.” 

Not so long ago a committee of noted 
university professors considered the prob- 
lem of relieving metropolitan communities 
from over-congestion. Their unanimous 
answer was three-fold: 

First, reorganize communities so that 
more centers of population lie outside the 
city limits. 
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BRIDGES THAT ENABLED BROOKLYN TO OUTGROW MANHATTAN 


The miracle of the Brooklyn Bridge, built in 1883, lay in the enormous length of its cables, 3,579 feet 
woven from 14,361 miles of wire. This was exceeded later by the 23,132 miles of wire used in the cables 
of the Manhattan Bridge, which is seen in the background. 


Second, limit the final size of a city by 
Federai regulation. 

Third, teach a philosophy of commerce 
and social order that will reduce the desire 
of people to agglutinate in city form. 

A lawyer glanced at this report and 
exclaimed: ‘But they have left out the 
crux of the question! The keynote of mod- 


ern civilization is commercial rivalry, 
which unavoidably brings masses of people 
to the cities.” As long as men and women 
of to-day want to get ahead, most of them 
are going to unite with some group or 
other, with some market or other, and 
strive elbow to elbow with similar men and 
women. So long as our cities grow, con- 
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THE MILE-LONG CAMDEN-PHILADELPHIA BRIDGE 


This suspension bridge has the largest span in the world, the central span being 1,750 feet. Improved 
methods of construction and of design rather than mere size mark the modern bridge as one of man’s 
greatest feats of all time. 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 





THE PEEKSKILL-BEAR MOUNTAIN VEHICULAR BRIDGE 


This $6,000,000 bridge for vehicular traffic was built by private capital at a strategic point on the Hudson 
River. It is operated as a toll bridge and accommodates 5,000 vehicles per hour. The towers are 360 feet 


high and the span is 180 feet above the water. 


gestion will increase. As congestion in- 
creases there must be intermittent break- 
ing down of natural barriers to enable city 
workers to escape daily from the tiring 
environs of business. Hence bridges. 

It is well to consider New York, not 
because it is large, but because its large- 
ness exemplifies for other cities the ex- 
tremities to which they will in turn be 
brought as their own size increases. Con- 
sider some traffic figures. New York street 
car traffic increased ten times from 1860 
to 1925, from 38,000,000 to 354,000,000, 
despite the many new methods of trans- 
portation coming into being meanwhile. 
This traffic pressure is a determinant of 
New York’s peripheral population pres- 
sure, for in the same period a score of 
tunnels and bridges burst radially from 
Manhattan Island. 

Ferries were tried, but they failed 
notably in Philadelphia and New York. 
The new Delaware bridge in Philadelphia 
and the East River bridges in New York 
testify to this failure. 

Tunnels were tried. Tunnels have failed, 
though individually they are efficient. For 
instance, the new Holland tunnel from 
Manhattan Island to Jersey City is one of 


the most spectacular engineering feats of 
the age. It consists of two huge bores 72 
feet below the surface of the Hudson River. 
It is 9,250 feet in length and will handle a 
daily load of 46,000 vehicles, a total of 
15,000,000 annually. 

This tunnel is one of a group of six under 
the Hudson River. Ten ferry lines handle 


the balance of the traffic. So far there are 


no bridges over the Hudson in the environs 
of New York. On the other side of Man- 
hattan Island the East River along a front 
of five miles, from the Battery to 59th 
street, is crossed by four bridges and bored 
by fourteen tunnels. 

In all these heroic efforts to control the 
situation bridges have proved the only 
fully satisfactory device. Ferries were too 
slow, and there wasn’t enough water in 
the river to float enough ferries to handle 
the crowds. Tunnels like the new Holland 
tube are limited to small size by their great 
cost. Only bridges can be built wide enough 
for great traffic, cheap enough for common 
use, and yet powerful enough to bear their 
constant vehicular burden. 

The modern bridge is a phenomenon 
that belongs specifically to the present age. 
It is not so much larger than some of the 
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THE FIRST GREAT CANTILEVER BRIDGE 





Local conditions at the Firth of Forth, Scotland, led engineers to adopt the cantilever principle, till then 
little considered, in spanning the mile-wide channel in 1889. These bridges, without use of temporary 


scaffolding, can be built up from the river bed. 


older bridges, nor much different in ap- 
pearance and use. Rather is it to be classed 
by itself on account of the number of de- 
tails of improved methods of construction 
and design that set it apart as one of man’s 
greatest feats of all time. 

Two of the outstanding bridges of the 
last generation were the Niagara steel arch 
bridge just below the Falls and the Brook- 


lyn Bridge across the East River, both 
of which were constructed by that great 
engineering genius, John Roebling, who 
more than any other single man developed 
the use of cables for the use of suspension 
bridges. The Niagara bridge was built 
first in 1852-5 and rebuilt in 1896-97. In its 
day it was the longest bridge of its kind in 
the world, having a span of 1,240 feet. 














PROPOSED STEEL BRIDGE ACROSS GOLDEN GATE 


An engineer's sketch of the $17,250,000 combination cantilever and suspension bridge which will provide 
direct transit for 90,000 San Francisco commuters. As designed the bridge is 6,700 feet long and 200 feet 
clear of the water. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 








AN INTERSTATE BRIDGE 


Washington state and the City of 
Hood River, Oregon, are linked by 
this long bridge over the Hood 
River. Snow-capped Mount Hood is 
seen in the background. 


The Brooklyn Bridge, com- 
pleted May 24, 1884, well de- 
served its extraordinary fame. 
Directly owing to its effect 
Brooklyn became a larger 
borough than Manhattan. The 
success of its enormous spans 
heartened designers to build 
other large bridges. Enthusiasm 
of the day may well be imagined 
when one considers that this 
airy viaduct was six times larger 
than any other such bridge ex- 
isting at its completion. 

The great miracle of the 
Brooklyn Bridge lay in the 
enormous length of wire used to 
weave its cables, which hung 
from the 272-foot towers at 
either end. The actual cables 












when finished were 3,579 feet 
long. To make up these wires 
14,361 miles of wire were strung. 
However, these figures were 
later exceeded in the Williams- 
burg Bridge, which has 17,404 
miles of wire, and on the Man- 
hattan Bridge, which has 23,132 
miles of wire. 

The twentieth century has 
begun with the construction of 
a growing number of huge 
bridges so placed as to relieve 
population pressure in great 
cities and to answer the demand 
of increased railroad and auto- 
mobile traffic for greater speed. 
Three bridges belong to this new 
class of engineering Goliaths. 

The Bear Mountain Bridge 
recently completed over the 
Hudson River just above New 
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INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE AT NIAGARA 


The arch below Niagara Falls for a long time was the longest 
suspension bridge of its kind, having a span of 1,240 feet. 
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York City again puts forward the world’s 
record for length of span suspended. Its 
main span between towers is 1,632 feet 
long and is swung by two cables, each 
woven from 7,0co wires. The Bear Moun- 
tain bridge is peculiarly an automobile 
bridge. It carries no railroad tracks of any 
kind. Its pedestrian traffic, while provided 
for, is not heavy. Its automobile burden 
is large, owing to the fact that it is the 
only direct river crossing for many miles 
in either direction. 

Another great advance in modern bridge 
building came with the opening of the 
Delaware River Suspension Bridge con- 
necting Camden and Philadelphia, July 4, 
1926. This bridge was begun in January, 
1922. Its main span is 1,750 feet, with a 
total length for the bridge of 1.8 miles. The 
height of its towers above the surface of 
the Delaware River is 385 feet. At normal 
rate its traffic capacity is 6,000 vehicles per 
hour. 

The beautiful Hell Gate Bridge is as 
nearly obscure as a structure of its mag- 
nificent size and beauty could possibly be. 
It is the railroad bridge that carries freight 
trains from New England to Long Island 
and enables a night passenger to get on 
at Washington and travel through to 
Boston without realizing that he passes 
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New York. The bridge and its approach 
took six years to build and cost $15,000,000. 
While the center span is only a little more 
than 1,000 feet in length, the approach ex- 


‘ceeds 16,000 feet. 


The newest pair of giant bridges will 
be that across Golden Gate in San Fran- 
cisco and the one projected to connect 
New York and New Jersey across the 
Hudson River at about 179th street, New 
York City. The main section of each 
bridge will be of the suspension type with 
a span about twice the length of any 
existing span to-day. Stiff problems of 
strength and weight distribution still 
remain to be solved. Financing for both 
bridges is comparable only to some vast 
government project, such as the Panama 
Canal. Commercial after-effects in real 
estate and suburban development will, 
experts declare, continue throughout two 
coming generations. 

The Golden Gate bridge will take care 
of the tremendous ferry traffic that crosses 
daily from San Francisco to Oakland. 
San Francisco lies on the South side of the 
great bay which bears its name. Besides 
the environs of Oakland there lie on the 
north side of the bay broad hills and 
valleys beautifully suited for dwellings. 
So long as the chief center of business lies 
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THE HELL GATE BRIDGE AT NEW YORK CITY 


While the central span over the treacherous waters of Hell Gate is only 1,017 feet, the approach of this 
bridge exceeds 16,000 feet. Six years and $15,000,000 went into the building of this great railroad bridge. 
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From a Tercentenary Exposition of New York, John Wanamaker Store 








A NEW YORK—-NEW JERSEY BRIDGE IN 1975 


Tremendous towers of the future Hudson River bridge and traffic separation at different levels are vis- 
ioned in this drawing by Harvey Wiley Corbett. 


in San Francisco this northern territory 
cannot be fully developed; at least, not 
until the Golden Gate bridge makes rapid 
crossing of the wide bay possible. 

The new Hudson River bridge will be 
the first crossing of this river within the 
city limits of New York. Definite progress 
has been made with the enterprise. Loca- 
tion has been fixed at the old Revolution- 
ary ferry site from Fort Washington to 
Fort Lee. The bridge will be twice as long 
as the Camden bridge over the Delaware 
and two and a half times as long as the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Its total span will be 
about 3,500 feet. 

The estimated date of completion for 
this enormous structure is 1933. By that 
time traffic volume and traffic pressure 
will be such that failure of city authorities 
to provide some such outlet would be 
almost disastrous. Some idea of the service 
demanded of such a bridge may be gleaned 
from the fact that statisticians estimate it 
will handle in the year 1933 more than 
9,000,000 vehicles; in 1943, about 14,000,000 
vehicles; and in 1950, 16,000,000 vehicles. 

Problems of construction and financing 
for these new bridges are not altogether 
solved by comparing past problems of a 
similar nature. Cost of the Hell Gate 





bridge was $15,000,000. Railroad exigency 
and income quickly determined the sound- 
ness of the investment. With the Brooklyn 
Bridge at $25,0c0,0co and the Manhattan 
bridge at $31,000,000, there was in both 
cases the mutual pressure of two cities 
with millions of population. 

With the Golden Gate and the new 
Hudson River bridge the situations are 
somewhat different. Neither Oakland nor 
the present New Jersey villages may 
be fairly compared to Brooklyn. In other 
words, financing these enormous structures 
is a gamble in the sense that the bankers 
cannot accurately determine just where 
they will come out. 

Since the bridges will really be public 
utilities this form of financing is being 
followed. For instance, the Port Authority 
of New York has already taken up the 
handling of $20,000,000 worth of bonds 
for the starting of the Hudson River 
bridge. Bidders have been advised that 
the coupon rate will not exceed 6 per cent. 
and that the bonds may be called at 105. 
Issues will mature from 1936 to 1950. Pros- 
pective buyers of the bonds are reminded 
that all of the $14,000,000 43 per cent. 
bonds issued on the bridges between Staten 
Island and New Jersey are now selling 
























above par. In further support of the 
soundness of this investment is the fact 
that the Camden Bridge was scarcely 
opened last summer before Philadelphia 
bankers contemplated a bond issue to 
cover a similar bridge less than a half-mile 
away! 

For the Hudson River bridge the. states 
of New York and New Jersey are each 
pledged to contribute $1,000,000 a year 
for five years toward the cost of the bridge 
in addition to the $20,000,000 raised by 
the Port Authority. The total cost aimed 
for is $50,000,000. With improvements 
that will bring the bridge to full capacity 
the ultimate investment will reach a grand 
total of $75,000,000. To cover interest 
charges and sinking fund the bridge will 
be operated on a toll basis. It is estimated 
that tolls will amortize the investment by 
1950 at the latest. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, some of the 
biggest and finest new bridges are not 
bridges at all in the usual sense. They are 
the great raised highways for express 
automobile traffic now being erected in 
metropolitan districts. Three are already 
under way: On the west side of Manhattan 
from the Battery to Riverside Drive; on 
the New Jersey side up along the Palisades; 
and on the fringe of Detroit’s area of 
greatest traffic congestion. These express 
highways are being built on land by bridge 
engineers. They will look not unlike or- 
dinary elevated railway structures; but 
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their significance will be infinitely more 
far-reaching. 

The elevated boulevard on the west 
water front of Manhattan Island will be 
built at a cost of $13,500,000. It will take 
5,c0o cars hourly at about forty miles an 
hour from Canal Street to Riverside Drive. 
There will be no cross traffic. The private 
driver will thus be able to move up and 
down town faster than a subway or ele- 
vated train could take him. This new 
highway will be more than twice as effec- 
tive as Fifth Avenue is now. 

Already on this New York raised high- 
way a second level is being considered. 
This higher level will take cars at speeds 
up to seventy miles an hour. In less than ten 
years it will be required to meet conditions. 
Cars will reach this speed bridge via ramps 
leaving streets at strategic points. 

The New Jersey highway will cost 
$40,000,000. Three sections of it are 
already under construction. It will have 
the same capacity as the New York high- 
way, 5,000 vehicles an hour, or about 
18,000,000 a year. 

In all these engineering achievements 
new triumphs of technique occur every 
year. Finer girders, more efficient cables, 
more magnificent architectural details are 
all the result of these tremendous under- 
takings. But we should do well not to 
forget what the American engineer said: 
“Congestion in a territory is a disease, an 
inflammation.” 
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THE FAMOUS QUEBEC BRIDGE OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
The world’s greatest cantilever bridge has a channel span of 1,800 feet. It was completed in 1917, after 


a central span had been lost in the deep St. Lawrence, 





Atheism Rampant in Our Schools 


How Propaganda Works on the Youthful Mind 


HOMER CROY 


In its exposé of the attempts now being made by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism to enroll students in high schools and colleges throughout the 
country, the Worip’s Work tells in this article how the propaganda system operates 
in the educational institutions. The efforts of this organization are widespread and grow- 
ing in intensity, the organizers hoping to take advantage of new tendencies of thought 
and action among boys and girls. The propaganda constitutes a problem not only for 


parents but also for the churches. 


IT IS THE PRACTICE in the high 
schools of New York to read the Bible at 
assembly. The students are gathered in 
the auditorium, there is usually a song 
service, and during the assembly the Bible 
is read briefly. Then the students are dis- 
missed. 

One morning when the teacher in the 
Eastern District High School in Brooklyn 
opened the Bible, Meyer Applebaum rose 
and started for the door. The principal 
stopped him. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. 

“T’m not going to listen to such rot,” 
young Applebaum answered and walked 
out. 

Almost at the same time Meyer Koni- 
kow of the James Madison High School, 
also in Brooklyn, rose and walked out. 
The two students were brought before the 
principals. 

“We don’t believe in the Bible and we 
don’t want it stuffed down our throats. 
We’re members of the Society of the 
Godless,” said the boys. 

“The Bible is out of date,” said Koni- 
kow. “The odds are three million to one 
that there is no heaven and no hell, so why 
worry? That’s that we learn in the Society 
of the Godless.” 

It was the first time that the principals 
had ever heard of the Society of the God- 
less. An investigation was started and it 
was found that the Society of the Godless 
was a flourishing organization in the high 
schools of New York City. It was dis- 


covered that the society had been inspired 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, Inc., and later had 
an offer of legal help from the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Konikow was summoned by the acting 
principal of his high school. 

“You had better leave school,” she ad- 
vised him. “No atheist will ever receive a 
diploma from this school.” 

The fight was on; the school and the 
young rebelsclashed, but the school author- 
ities lost. The boys were excused from at- 
tending assembly, where they would have 
to listen to the reading of the Bible. 

“Tt was a fine victory for us,” said Koni- 
kow afterward. “Any student can now be 
excused without red tape.” 

When the school authorities looked into 
the matter to see what was the Society of 
the Godless they found that the organiza- 
tion has 125 members in New York City 
and that it holds meetings every two 
weeks, when the Bible is openly scoffed at. 

“Pretty good for three months, isn’t it?” 
said Konikow, who is the secretary of the 
organization. “ Just watch our smoke.” 

The Society of the Godless is part of the 
national organization known as the Junior 
Atheist League, which functions in the 
high schools and colleges of the United 
States. But more of the Junior League 
later. 

This is an example of the disbelief that 
is growing in the high schools and colleges 
of the United States—aided and fostered 
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by the parent body in New York. The 
students love picturesque names and are 
encouraged by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism, Inc., to 
pick their own names. After they have 
enrolled several members a charter is 
given them. In Philadelphia the high school 
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First, the removal of boys and girls from 
the influence of the clergy; and second, 
the attainment of happiness in this world 
rather than eternal bliss in a world to 
come. 

“We believe that the teaching of children 
to bear pain and undergo sacrifice in this 


students rejoice in the 
name ‘“God’s Black 
Sheep.” 

In Los Angeles the 
name of the Junior 
Atheists is ‘The Devil’s 
Angels.” 

In Rochester, New 
York, they call them- 
selves “The Damned 
Souls.” 

In the University of 
Wisconsin they call 
themselves “The Circle 
of the Godless.” 

In the University of 
North Dakota they call 
themselves “The Le- 
gion of the Damned.” 
The head of the society 
is called “His Satanic 
Majesty.” 

The beliefs the high 
school and college 
students are being en- 
couraged to consider 
by the inspirers of the 
movement may be 
briefly summarized as 
follows: 





Don’t Let the Bible 
Make a FOOL of You! 


Keep this Jew Scrap Book 
out of our Public Schools. 








Free our Children from Superstition 
Ignorance, Bigotry, Hypocrisy 
and the Mental Disease of 
so-called ‘‘Christianity’’ 


THE DIRTY STORIES 


in this fake ‘‘Holy Word of God’’ 
compiled by Bishop Eusebius of 
Rome, about year 280, are an 
insult to Civilization. (Read 
the enclosed bible references for 
the filthiest immorality extant) 











ATTACKING THE BIBLE 


This is a reproduction of a first page of a 
four-page pamphlet put out by the Junior 
Atheist League. The other three pages, 
which cannot be reproduced in a decent 
magazine, would excite any righteous 
parent to wrath. It is typical of the in- 
temperate propaganda being circulated 
among children and by the children them- 
selves. 


world in order to get 
post-mortem happiness 
is a criminal folly,” said 
President Henry. 

In the May issue of 
this magazine I told 
how the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism, Inc., 
came to be organized, 
and who the moving 
spirits behind it are. It 
was shown that the na- 
tional organization was 
only eighteen months 
old, and how it has 
established branches 
over the United States. 
In this issue we are 
chiefly concerned with 
showing how this belief 
is being fostered in the 
high schools and col- 
leges of the United 
States, and among the 
young people. The 
names of twenty col- 
leges in the United 
States were given which 
have atheist organiza- 





There is no God. 

The idea of the Virgin Birth is laughable. 

There is no heaven and no hell. 

Religion is worship of the supernatural 
and should be abolished. 

The church is a dangerous institution. 

Work among the high school students of 
Los Angeles is being advanced by William 
George Henry, who is president of the Los 
Angeles branch of the atheists, and who 
works under the direction of the New York 
office of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism, Inc. Outdoor 
meetings have been held and the work of 
organizing the high school students goes 
on. The organization has two objectives: 


tions within their walls. 
Since the writing of that article, and be- 
fore its publication, groups in two more 
colleges have joined. 

The two guiding spirits behind the 
movement in America are Charles Smith, 
its president, and Freeman Hopwood, its 
secretary. Smith was born in Arkansas and 
became an atheist through reading Thomas 
Jefferson’s Bible. Hopwood is the grand- 
son of a minister, and rebelled. The two 
men are distinct personalities. Smith has 
long silken hair and the look of a dreamer 
and poet, soft-voiced, gentle, the last man 
in the world one would pick as a rebel. 
Hopwood is the “go-getter” of the organ- 
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ANNOUNCING ‘THE 


JUNIOR ATHEIST LEAGUE 


FOR 
BOYS 


GIRLS 





CHRISTINE WALKER, Marienas Sccartion 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


The American Association for the Advancement of Atheism 


The philosophy of Atheism is to be planted in 
~ mind of youth. 
In response to many brag en for increased — 
¢ Junior Atheist League is 
jess chi dren shall have 
compani 


= remove boys .and girls from 


the evil influence of the clergy. It will encourage A. A. 


them to protest against Bible reading. and religiops 
worship ii in public wpe se and agitate fare, — 
instryction durin, ., Chil = 


will take the place of stultifying Sunday schouls. 
Fellowship and solidarity will be promoted among 
members and friendships made for the future. Science 
classes and essay contests will be held. A — 
course a those over twelve years of age will 

given in public speaking by a may who has Aa 
orators of the century. 


called one of the few great oral 
jucators in the 


Monthly lessons will be 
4 A. will supervise the instruction. Morality 
based on the findings of modern science will super- 
sede belief based on the speculations of ancient, 
Asiatic theology. These lessons will be printed in 
large ‘quantities. for distribution by locals in re- 





Princeton? A religious question- 
naire was circulated there and the 
students were asked if they be- 
lieved in a personal God. Fifty- 
six per cent. said No. Another 
choice bit was that 145 of the 
students had said that they had 
lost faith in a personal God since 
they had entered the university. 
Sixteen said that they had been 
converted to belief in a personal 
God since they had entered. That’s 
about the way it runs among col- 
lege students. Princeton tried to 
suppress this for a time—eight 
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local and that “ 


schools.” 


ization, a dynamo of energy, always on 
the run, always doing half a dozen things 
at once. He is the optimist of the organ- 
ization. 

“We’re doing fine,” enthused Hopwood, 
shoving a newspaper clipping at me. 
“Do you see that? They had a question- 
naire at Dartmouth, and one question was, 
‘Do you believe in God?’ Yes, said 763; 
No, said 188. Pretty good for a country 
just beginning to wake up, isn’t it? An- 
other question was, ‘Do you believe in 
immortality?’ meaning the soul. Yes, said 
380; No, said 548. The noes voted them 
clear off their feet in that. When they asked 
the students if they believed Jesus was 
divine the noes had it two to one. Fine, 
isn’t it? 

“Did you see about good old staid 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


When the Junior Atheist League was organized, this notice 
pointed out that four members would be recognized as a 
picnics and outings, clean and healthful 
good times, will take the place of stultifying Sunday * 


the very thing that brought the 
Pilgrim Fathers to this country— 
freedom of religious belief. Only 
in this case they believe there is 
no God and that religion is ‘bunk.’ 
As an example, the boys at the 
University of Wisconsin organized 
themselves under our direction into ‘The 
Circle of the Godless.’ John Powers was 
chairman and Richard Credicott was sec- 
ond in command. The moment it became 
known that they had voiced what they 
actually believed, oppression came upon 
them. The parents of Credicott came down 
upon him and he was forced to resign. The 
boys get their money from home and the 
hand goes around their windpipe. It takes 
courage to be a Pilgrim Father, whether it 
is in Wisconsin or at Plymouth Rock.” 
The first college atheist body to be 
organized in the United States through 
the influence of the 4 A’s—as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Athe- 
ism, Inc., is called by its members—was 
at the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York, a Baptist institution. The stu- 
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“The Damned Souls,” and this 
name has been copied by other 
college organizations over the 


dents there chose as their name One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Cop, 


country. Since it is the oldest of ssi De. 4 
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ranged to attend a meeting to find |vimnez 





out, if I could, just what goes on 
at a college atheistic meeting. 
Through a bit of management, I 
was allowed to attend, as_ these 
organizations usually meet behind 
closed doors. 

. I was particularly interested in 
Salvatore Russo, president of the 
Damned Souls. He is an Italian of 
the second generation, and was an 
ardent Roman Catholic until he 
was fourteen years old. At that 
age he was reading Nietzsche, 
Kant, and other philosophers 











when he turned against religion. 

“One day I was reading a pas- 
sage from Nietzsche when I 
stopped and said to myself, ‘He’s 
right—teligion is mush,’ and I 
have never had any use for it 
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By QUEEN SILVER 








since,” he explained. 


of Rochester, specializing in phil- 


side with them were at least fifty 
of the five-cent blue books published by 
Haldeman-Julius. 

“T see the priest I used to confess to,” 
said Russo, during the conversation. “The 
church is only two or three blocks from our 
house. He stands and looks at me as I pass. 
We never speak.” 

Once as Russo was leaving Anderson 
Hall on the campus, a car drove up, three 
students leaped out, he was seized and 
taken out into the country and beaten with 
a coal shovel. He was then left to walk 
back, a distance of five miles. 

The meeting was held in Russo’s home. 
His father is a manufacturer of spaghetti 
in Rochester, and the family occupies a 
two-family house, having both the up-stairs 
and the down-stairs. The Damned Souls 
met in the upper part. 





He is now twenty years old and =A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE PREACHING DISBELIEF 
is a sophomore at the University Queen Silver’s Magazine is conducted by the youthful 
Queen Silver, whose mother had “ modern notions”’ about 
ages a : rearing children. Its sixteen well- printed pages appear 
osophy. His library is filled with monthly with pictorial prose, and poetic jibes at religion, 
philosophical books and side by God, and the churches. 


“We have to meet at each other’s homes 
because we can’t get any other meeting 
place,” explained Russo. He is a quick- 
moving, intense young man with promi- 
nent teeth and a shock of black hair. He 
goes bareheaded much of the time, and so 
do others of his group. 

“They know us by that,” he explained. 
“When the kids on the street see us coming 
they mock us and yell out, ‘There ain’t 
no God, there ain’t no God.’ I am sorry 
only for one thing. It has hurt my father’s 
business very badly. ‘We don’t want to 
do business with anybody who lets his 
son grow up an atheist,’ they say.” 

Seventeen members were present, seven 
of the number being girls. It is, I found, the 
proportion that holds through the organ- 
ization and the number out was about the 
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average number. The subject at this meet- 
ing was not religious, as each time the 
subject changes. Two speakers, who had 
been previously chosen among the mem- 
bers, were assigned the subject, “ Resolved, 
that marriage is an antiquated institution 
and should be abolished.” 

The speaker who had the affirmative 
launched with spirit and dash into an at- 
tack on marriage. “I pity my honorable 
opponent on the other side,” he said. 
“First, we must get rid of the idea that 
marriage has anything to do with religion. 
Of course, there are pagan rites hanging 
on to it like mistletoe to a dead tree, but 
the church grabbed marriage and for cen- 
turies had a throttle hold on it. Now, 
thank goodness, we’re beginning to tear 
its fingers off.” 

He attacked marriage as a worn-out 
institution. It had no logic, it wasn’t good 
psychoanalysis, and it hadn’t anything to 
do with morality. 

“The children are the only things we 
have to consider,” he said, “and they have 
nothing to do with morals.”” He had no 
solution as to what to do with children 
born outside of wedlock. 

The whole affair was conducted as a de- 
bate. The other speaker defended marriage 
on sentimental grounds and for the sake 
of the children, but he had the unpopular 
side at that meeting. The first speaker was 
allowed a rebuttal. The popular decision 
was for the affirmative. Seemingly the girls 
were as much in favor of it as were the 
boys. 

The formal meeting broke up and groups 
of twos and threes began to discuss differ- 
ent aspects of marriage. 

One girl, tall and blonde and good look- 
ing, said: 

“The more you know about marriage 
the less you think of it. It’s like Christi- 
anity—fine in theory but doesn’t work out.” 

Contraception was discussed freely and 
without hesitation. 

«Sex is what makes the world go round 
and we’ve got to look it in the face as we 
should any other fact and try to solve 
its problems,” said another. 

A thing that impressed me was how 
cooly and impersonally the discussions 
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were conducted. Everybody had a chance 
to say what he or she thought, and did so 
without hesitation, and just as many of 
the radical statements came from the girls 
as from the boys. There was no drinking, 
no swearing, no “petting,” and the tone of 
the meeting was serious and deadly 
earnest. The statements made during the 
discussion and afterward, when there were 
individual points of view, were radical— 
God was denied, religion was looked on as 
a form of supernaturalism—but the con- 
duct of the students was all that could be 
asked. I was impressed by their inquiring 
earnestness and their willingness to hear 
both sides. So far as I was able to discover, 
all;were atheists, without any religious be- 
lief whatever. 

They spoke highly of Clarence Darrow; 
they had once invited him to address 
them, when he had spoken in Rochester, 
but he was unable to do so. At one meeting 
they had a minister address them. 

“He read us a paper containing his most 
radical statements,” said Russo, “and ex- 
pected us to be shocked. To us it seemed 
pretty tame.” 

Refreshments were served and during the 
process the handles of two of the cups came 
off and coffee was spilled over two of the 
students. Even at this catastrophe there 
was no swearing; at eleven the meeting 
broke up, and abruptly the discussion 
turned: from religion and marriage and 
God to French. 

“Gee! think of me with eight o’clock 
French,” said a small, dark-complexioned 
girl with glasses. “Well, me for the mid- 
night oil,” and away she dashed. 

“Colleges are a fruitful field for us,” 
said Hopwood. “You see, it’s where they 
begin to think and that’s where we get 
them. Of course, we have more students 
in the colleges than we can claim, for the 
reason that they don’t dare to express 
themselves.” 

“What percentage of college students 
do you think are atheists?” I asked him. 

“About one in three.” 

The college publications are becoming 
more radical and outspoken, he pointed 
out. “The boys are beginning to say what 
they think,” he declared. As an example he 
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offered a copy of The Vagabond, a magazine 
published by the students at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. A feature article was by 
Herbert W. Burkle, managing editor of the 
publication, and was entitled, “Why I am 
an Atheist.” 

One paragraph is: 

“Gods are like gowns—in style to-day, 
out of date to-morrow. 
The Greek Zeus used to 
strike fear into the 
hearts of all but the 
most courageous. To- 
day he is a harmless, 
powerless relic. Jupiter 
made the Romans hit 
the sawdust trail, but 
to-day even a Christian 
fundamentalist isn’t 
afraid to thumb his 
nose at this scepterless 
god. If history repeats 
itseli—and they say it 
does— perhaps some 
day the bewhiskered 
Jewish Jehovah will no 
longer be ‘Big Bad 
Bau,.’” 

Other sentences in 
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“T have heard others say that if they 
did not believe in immortality they would 
commit suicide. The unbeliever does not 
commit suicide, for the simple reason that 
he is beginning to suspect that the life 
which he is enjoying to-day probably will 
be the only one with which he will ever be 
invested. Naturally he prizes it rather 
highly and hangs on 
tenaciously.” 

Another example of 
the point of view among 
college students appears 
in The Dove, a journal 
of liberal discussion, 
issued by the students 
at the University of 
Kansas. It says: 

“In Kansas City re- 
cently, two churches on 
opposite sides of the 
street exemplified the 
spirit of this religious 
age by holding in their 
respective churches a 
Ford Day and a Chev- 
rolet Day on the same 
hour of the Holy Sab- 
bath. 





the article are: 

“T believe that life is 
entirely without mean- 
ing, except to the in- 
dividual himself.”’ 

“According to a book 
that is alleged to have been written at 
Jehovah’s dictation, He pulled some pretty 
raw stuff.” 

“The prayers used when saying grace 
at mealtime at the various fraternities are 
often a good index of the mental makeup 
of the petitioner. Sometimes it is excruciat- 
ingly funny. I remember one memorable 
occasion at noon luncheon at one of the 
fraternities when the brother who was 
called upon to say grace had bet heavily 
on the Indiana football team that was to 
play that afternoon. In his prayer he im- 
plored the celestial department of sports 
and games to give us victory. Loyalty to 
alma mater keeps me from saying whether 
or not his prayer was answered.”’ 

His comment on student suicide is this: 


QUEEN SILVER 
The seventeen - year-old California girl 
who publishes a magazine and is a leader 


in the Junior atheist movement in the 
West. 


“One can well im- 
agine the sermon in the 
church ‘offered up’ to 
Ford on the parallel 
services rendered by 
Henry and the minis- 
ter. Each was a self-starter and each ran 
on gas. 

“In the church where the religion of 
Chevrolet was being bartered, how fitting 
would have been this text: ‘Spirit by John 
the Baptist; Body by Fisher.’”’ 

This brief and sketchy survey is all the 
space that I can spare to show the prog- 
ress of atheism in the colleges. I shall pass 
on to another phase of atheism among the 
young people of America. It is the Junior 
Atheist League. 

This organization, to further the work 
among high school students and the young 
people of America, was founded in Septem- 
ber, 1926, and is steadily growing. It was 
inspired by the 4 A’s organization. The 
national secretary is Miss Christine Walker, 
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who lives in Gap, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Walker is eighteen years old and until 
three years ago was secretary of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in her home town 
and also secretary of the Westminster 
Guild, a branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

“T went to church regularly,”’ says Miss 
Walker, “and then the foolishness of re- 
ligious belief came over me and I got out. I 
could have drifted along with the multi- 
tude pretending I was religious when I 
wasn’t, but I decided to take my stand 
against all things religious. After all, just 
plain horse sense tells us there is no God, 
doesn’t it?” 

“We have two hundred paid-up mem- 
bers,” says Miss Walker, “with five hun- 
dred more who are working in our behalf, 
but who have not as yet let us add their 
names to our books.” 

The most violent literature that I have 
seen has come from the Junior Atheist 
League. One is a small pamphlet, no larger 
than the palm of one’s hand, with this 
printed as the title on the cover: 


“Don’t Let THE BIBLE MAKE A Foor 
or You 


“KEEP THIS JEW SCRAPBOOK OUT OF OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


In smaller type it says: 

“Free our children from Superstition, 
Ignorance, Bigotry, Hypocrisy, and the 
Mental Diseases of so-called Christianity. 
The dirty stories in this fake ‘Holy 
Word of God,’ compiled by Bishop Euse- 
bius of Rome about the year 280, are an 
insult to civilization.” 

It then gives a list of the so-called “dirty 
stories.” There are 34 citations. 

It also publishes and sends broadcast a 
poem which it calls “The New Doxology.” 
It is as follows: 


Praise God from whom all cyclones blow, 
Praise him when rivers overflow, 

Praise him who whirls down house and steeple, 
Who sinks the ship and drowns the people. 


Praise God for dreadful Johnstown flood, 
For scenes of famine, plague, and blood. 
Praise him who men by thousands drowned, 
But saved an image safe and sound. 
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Praise God when tidal waves do come, 
O’erwhelming staunch ships nearing home. 
Praise him when fell tornados sweep 
Their swift destruction o’er the deep. 


Praise God for Tenn’see’s Holy Land— 
Who withered Saintly Bryan’s hand, 
Who fills the Devil’s Sunday Schools 
With crime unchecked— injustice rules. 


Praise God for lightning bolts and for 

The dread earthquake on the Pacific shore, 
Praise God for sorrow, pain, and woe, 

For railroad wrecks, for storm and snow. 


For parsons who with hood and bell 
Demand your cash or threaten hell. 
Praise God for war, for strife and pain, 
For cheats and liars; and then, 

Let all men cry aloud, Amen. 


Also it sends out among its literature a 
circular entitled “The Holy Bible in a 
Nutshell” with further references similar 
to those mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph. The circular attempts to pick the 
Bible to pieces. It runs paragraph head- 
ings, some of which are: The Bible Sustains 
Slavery; The Bible Full of Lies and Decep- 
tions; The Bible Sustains Adultery and 
Prostitution; The Bible Upholds Cruelty 
to Animals. Under each one it gives 
citations to be looked up. 

Here are a few sample citations: 

“Consider how God looks and acts: 
‘There went smoke out of His nostrils and 
fire out of His mouth.’ Ps. 18: 18. ‘His 
head and hair were like white wool, His 
eyes like a flame of fire, His feet like brass, 
a two-edged sword went out of His mouth, 
clothed in a garment, and girt around the 
paps with a golden circle.’ Rev. 1: 13-16. 
‘He had horns coming out of His hands.’ 
Hab. 3: 4.” 

One of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions of atheism among the youth of 
America, to my way of thinking, is to be 
found in the person of Miss Queen Silver, 
editor and publisher of Queen Silver’s 
Magazine. 

Queen Silver has long been known on the 
coast as a child prodigy and at the age of 
nine appeared on the public platform de- 
livering lectures on evolution. On her 
thirteenth birthday she started her maga- 
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zine, which now has a national circulation. 
Queen Silver is seventeen years old and is 
the Western leader of the Junior atheistic 
movement. 

Her magazine is a monthly of sixteen 
pages and is illustrated with cartoons. 
Here are paragraphs chosen from her 
magazine showing its tone: 

“Fifty thousand Hebrews were ordered 
slain because one man looked into the 
‘ark of the Lord.’ Probably he found 
there was no God inside, said so, and the 
people were slaughtered to stamp out 
atheism.” 

“The true religionist is a man or woman 
who suffers from a compound fracture of 
reasoning ability.” 

“The priest wears his collar turned back- 
wards in order to show that he wishes to 
turn his face to the rear and allow his mind 
to revert to the primitive.” 

Her mother is Grace Verne Silver, who 
had theories about rearing a child prodigy 
and carried them out. Her mother, from 
time to time, contributes a department in 
her daughter’ magazine with the title “A 
Theological Dictionary.” Here are some of 
the definitions she gives: 


ASS: Favorite means of locomotion of 
Jesus. He once rode into Jerusalem sitting on 
two of them which His disciples had previ- 
ously stolen for Him. 

CHRIST: A being who came to save the 
world and died without being able to save 
himself. 

PRAYER: Strong language which, when 
properly used, informs the Almighty how to 
run the universe. Without all of this advice 
ascending to Him in a thousand different 
dialects at the same time, God wouldn’t know 
what to do next. 

PRIEST: Press agent for God. 

OMNIPOTENT: Another name for God. 
He proved his omnipotence by being unable 
to stop the great World War for five years, 
until there was no money left to fight with, 
and by allowing ten million innocent non- 
combatants to die of starvation and disease. 

“MEEK AS MOSES”: Moses was the 
meekest man that ever lived, up to his time. 
He was so meek that when no one was looking, 
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he killed an Egyptian straw boss and hid his 

body in the sand. Exodus 2:12. 
ZOROASTER: A learned Persian who 

founded one of the 365 only true religions. 


In the February issue appears an un- 
signed poem, but presumably it is written 
by Queen Silver herself. It is: 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Arrogance—forgery—lies— 
Arson and rapine and fraud; 

Tyranny—terror and spies— 
This is the book of god. 


Heroes who trade in their wives, 
Prophets who poison and cheat, 
Slay their own children with knives, 
And marry the She of the street. 


Lust and slaughter its son, 

Hate for the noble and true, 
Theft and murder and wrong: 

The Book of the god of the Jew. 


So much for Queen Silver. 

T asked Hopwood about the epidemic of 
student college suicides. 

“Glad you asked that,” he exploded. 
“Fine, legitimate question. That’s one 
thing we have checked up on very care- 
fully. More than thirty college suicides 
have taken place up to the present and of 
that number only two were atheists. 
Knocks it in the head, doesn’t it? Most of 
the suicides have been religious and said so 
in notes they left. One ambitious lad said 
that he was going to meet God. Another 
left a note asking his friends to pray for 
him. Another believed in spiritualism and 
declared that he was disposing of himself 
so that his spirit could go to some great 
dramatist and create a genius. The result 
will be eagerly watched. 

“No, atheism in the colleges has not in- 
creased suicides in the slightest degree. 
Atheists believe there is only one life and 
so we live to get all there is out of it, instead 
of being ‘soft-soaped’ along on the hope 
that there is another one off in the skies 
some place where everything will be per- 
fect.” 











A Tale of the Ten-foot Monsters of Komodo Isle 
W. DOUGLAS BURDEN 


Trapping the Dragon Lizard 








Mr. Burden led an expedition of the American Museum of Natural History in quest 
of the Dragon Lizards of Komodo—gigantic carnivores living on an East Indian 
island, about which so little was known by scientists that the repulsive beasts were 
believed more or less mythical. But he found the huge lizards were real—and vicious 
as well. In this article he tells of the perils of capturing them alive. 


ON THE DISTANT island of Komodo, 
in the Dutch East Indies, lives a large 
carnivorous lizard which is a descendant 
of a species existing in Eocene times, about 
sixty million years ago. 

For many years amazing reports had 
been in circulation concerning the size 
and habits of these antediluvian monsters. 
An original description, a scientific paper 
published in 1912, asserted that they 
reached a length of twenty-one feet. It was 
well known that close relatives of the Ko- 
modo lizards, the giant monitors which 
lived in northern Australia during the stone 
age of man, attained a length of thirty feet 
and a weight of more than 3,000 pounds. 
A length of twenty-one feet, therefore, 
seemed quite within the realm of possibility. 
And yet, strangely enough, nobody had 
been to Komodo to verify the report. 

Perhaps these great reptiles were the very 
ones which had inspired the dragons of 
mythology and that of the Chinese flag. 
Dragon stories have encircled the globe. 
They form a part of the mythology of al- 
most every country in the world. It was 
just possible that some real dragons still 





lived on the little island of Komodo. We 
decided to investigate for ourselves. 

That was the principal object of our 
expedition to the East Indies. We desired 
to bring back, dead and alive, a representa- 
tive series of these semi-mythical creatures. 
We attained our objective, succeeding in 
bringing home fourteen specimens—two 
live ones for the Bronx Zoo and twelve dead 
animals for the American Museum of 
Natural History. That number, however, 
is very small compared to the total which 
we were able to observe. Actually, we 
saw hundreds of them. By observation 
we were able to conclude that even the 
hundreds that we saw represented only a 
small part of the population of Komodo. 
There must be several thousand on the 
little island, which is only 22 miles long and 
12 wide. 

Most remarkable is the fact that with 
the exception of a few neighboring islands, 
including Rindja and western Flores, the 
dragon lizards are found nowhere else on 
earth. How they got there and where they 
came from remains a question. The current 
is so swift between these islands that it 








The Feast of the Dragons 
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A Smaller Visitor Note the Lizard’s Size Back to Business 
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would seem to be impossible for them to 
swim across the wide channel. 

In spite of a careful study of these largest 
lizards in the world we still have much to 
learn. It is a curious fact that Komodo is 
geologically recent. Thus we have a very 
ancient animal on a young island. How did 








AN IDEAL HOME FOR DRAGONS 


Although Komodo is an island only twenty-two miles long and twelve 
miles wide, and is of volcanic formation only a few centuries old, it har- 
bors a race of monsters which may be traced back sixty million years. 


the species get there? Whence did it come? 
What conditions enabled it to survive in 
this one isolated district? As yet we cannot 
give definite answers. Nor can we even guess 
as to the maximum age the lizards attain. 
We have been unable to determine whether 
they live ten years or a hundred. And we 
have no idea as to the age of the specimens 
taken. But we can look back upon some 
rather exciting adventures, the results of 
strenuous efforts to glean in every pos- 
sible manner true facts concerning the 
beasts. 

The Dutch Government gave us for two 
months a 4oo-ton official yacht, the Dog, 
and with this tidy argosy we approached the 
island with a party which included, besides 
Mrs. Burden and myself, Defosse, a famous 
hunter from the jungles of Indo-China; Dr. 
Dunn, of Smith College, a leading herpetol- 
ogist; Lee Fai, a Chinese motion picture 
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man from Singapore; and Chu, our Chinese 
cook and man of all work. 

Komodo was practically unknown, yet 
though only a small island it fulfilled my 
wildest dreams. With its sharp, serrated 
sky-line and volcanic chimneys it looked 
hardly less fantastic than the mountains 
of the moon. As we ap- 
proached it, skimming 
past strips of glistening 
sand and through dan- 
gerous straits where the 
coral reefs lay bare, we 
seemed to see a prehis- 
toric landscape, a lost 
world, unfold before us. 
Everywhere, great gub- 
bong palms stood like 
sentinels outlined 
against the sky, a mel- 
ancholy land and a fit- 
ting abode for the weird 
creatures that lived in 
the dawn of things, and 
as such a suitable haunt 
for the predatory 
dragon lizards. 

During a walk along 
the beach I was as- 
tonished to see such an 
abundance of game and 
to note how salubrious 
was the climate. As we wandered back to 
the ship the fresh air was like a tonic. Late 
at night we heard tom-toms beating across 
the water, incessant, monotonous, rhythmic 
beats, thrilling and barbarous. A native 
prau lay in the bay, and with the aid of 
drums the Malays were summoning the 
winds to blow. It is a common practice for 
these people before starting on a voyage to 
drum thus hour after hour to ensure a fair 
breeze. 

There is a native settlement on the island, 
a convict village. The unfortunate, diseased 
inhabitants are descendants of criminals 
exported here by the Rajah of Sumbawa. 
The kampong is full of sickly children. The 
men and women grub around on the coral 
reefs collecting food; they present a sorry 
spectacle, as does any segment of humanity 
when it reaches such a degraded state. 
The day after our arrival we pitched our 

















camp at the head of a beautiful bay on 
the east coast. The location proved to be 
an enchanting spot. The whole of our 
little hut was open to the breeze. The roof 
of palm leaves was mellow and bearded 
with age, and rattled dryly in the wind. All 
sorts of tangled things dangled from it and 
swayed to and fro; and 
it concealed a rich as- 
sortment of creepy, 
crawling life—spiders, 
scorpions, _centipedes, 
lizards, and snakes. The 
first morning we found 
a green pit viper in the 
roof. We could have 
made a most interesting 
collection from our shel- 
ter alone. 

Inside, however, it 
was comfortable. We 
built some chairs and 
a table large enough to 
hold a lamp and ammu- 
nition and notebooks 
and flashlights, boxes of 
every variety. Behind 
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Next morning I left camp early and shot 
a deer for coolie meat. Afterward I saw 
many wild boar and later still, at the foot 
of the pinnacle country on a gently sloping 
talus cone covered with short grass and a 
few palm trees, I saw my first dragon lizard 
in the open. He was a monster, huge and 











was an upraised plat- 
form of bamboo on 
which we slept. We had 
at once put out baits for 
the dragon lizards, us- 
ing wild boar and deer, which we were 
able to shoot in any quantity desired. Small 
specimens of the lizards commenced flock- 
ing to them in numbers. 

Dr. Dunn spent all day watching them, 
and returned to camp in the evening well- 
pleased with the meticulous notes he had 
taken, stating every move of each lizard 
and the exact time of each move. Lee Fai, 
who had been sent out to take pictures, had 
only one comment to make: “Walking 
much trouble.” 

Defosse, who still preserved an initial 
skepticism about the size of the lizards, 
cleaned his rifle, pulled his moustache, and 
made keen, accurate observations on every- 
thing he saw; but he always reverted some- 
how to Indo-China and not infrequently he 
drew dubious comparisons betweenKomodo 
and the glorious stretches of country north- 
east of Saigon. 


MRS. 


been killed. 


BURDEN EXAMINES A DRAGON 


The only woman on the expedition, she shamed the Malay porters, who 
would not even touch the ugly and repulsive giant lizards after they had 


hoary. I scrambled up to a point of vantage, 
taking care not to expose myself, as the eye- 
sight of these beasts is keener than that 
of deer. 

The lizard was working his way slowly 
down out of the mountain crags. The sun 
slanted down the hill so that a_ black 
shadow preceded him as he came. Here was 
a primeval monster in a primeval setting, 
enough to give any hunter a real thrill. 
Had he stood up on his hind legs, as I now 
know he could have done, the dinosaurian 
picture would have been complete. 

On this occasion my friend stalked along 
slowly and deliberately, obviously hunting 
for something in the grass, his yellow tongue 
working incessantly and his gigantic head 
swinging ponderously this way and that. In 
my glasses he filled the whole field of vision, 
and as there was nothing at hand with which 
to compare his size I could easily and quite 
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faithfully imagine him to be twenty or 
thirty feet long. 

These animals are most deceptive. Each 
one we saw we thought to be by far the 
largest. Only when the beast was dead and 
the measuring tape lying along its back, did 
it shrink to eight or nine feet. Against a 
background of sunburnt grass this one 
looked quite black with age. Judging from 
those which we shot later I am sure that 
it bore the battle scars of many a fierce en- 
counter in the deep recesses of the island. 
Once and once only he stopped with his 
nose buried deep in the grass, as if scenting 
out some shrew or rat or small lizard as 
another choice morsel to add to an already 
distended stomach. Three pigs dashed 
away at a distance to give this great 
reptile the wide berth that it deserved. 
Then it disappeared into the jungle. 

On my way to camp I discovered the ideal 
background for a museum group, a spot 
which would portray at once the most 
beautiful and striking features of Komodo. 
This island of palm trees and pinnacles is, 
indeed, picturesque, but when the traveler 
is lured into the rugged mountains he finds 
that the face of the landscape belies its true 
character. Walking is extremely arduous 
and the deep ravines and gulches harbor 
all kinds of repugnant beasts. That morning 
one of my barefoot coolies about to jump 
down into a ravine fortunately looked 
before he leaped and directly under him 
saw a big viper. I had just jumped down to 
one side and had not noticed the coiled 
snake. We caught it and removed its fangs. 

Later in the same shadowed ravine I 
came upon a hole beneath a tangle of over- 
hanging roots, evidently the abode of the 
great lizard. With my left hand I parted 
some branches, the better to observe the 
entrance, when suddenly my forearm be- 
came red hot. I looked down and to my 
horror found my whole arm covered with 
red ants, ferocious things that are afraid of 
nothing. So dauntless are they that they 
will even bite into the flame of a match until 
they are consumed by it. I dropped my gun 
and jumped aside; and for some minutes 
had an agonizing time of it. 

Under Defosse’s direction the coolies 
had been constructing leafy screens or 
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bomas near the baits. From these we could 
observe the lizards and shoot those speci- 
mens which appeared to be desirable for 
our museum group. We would watch them 
for hours at a time. It was interesting to 
note what a careful lookout the smaller 
beasts maintained and how terrified they 
became when an adult put in an appear- 
ance. When a small lizard turned and 
dashed off at lightning speed it was almost 
certain that a real monster was approach- 
ing. 

For several minutes the observer in the 
boma would see nothing. Then from behind 
a tree a big black head with two dark, beady 
eyes would be visible, remaining entirely 
motionless. The eagle eyes, owing to the 
supraorbital bones, had a grim expression. 
They would survey every inch of the ground, 
prepared to detect the slightest move. 
Assured that all was well, the beast would 
lower its head and move slowly toward the 
bait, with long, yellow, bifurcated tongue 
working constantly. An observer got the 
impression of great weight and strength. 

And, indeed, the larger creatures were 
thick-set and very muscular. We found 
that after attaining a length of seven feet 
their weight increases rapidly, so that at 
between seven and eight feet, it is, I believe, 
nearly doubled. In the process of gorging on 
a carcass the long, sharp claws, five to each 
paw or foot and longer than those of a tiger, 
are used to scrape and tear, while the thin, 
recurved teeth with serrated edges rip 
off great chunks of the foul meat. The lizard 
manages this by seesawing back and forth 
on braced legs, giving a wrench at the bait 
with every backward move. In this position, 
with jaws buried deep in the meat and neck 
curved forward and down, the beast re- 
sembles pictures of Tyrannosaurus (the 
great tyrant dinosaur) restored. 

When a chunk of flesh has been detached 
the reptile lifts its head and gulps down the 
whole slab, regardless of size. As the food 
goes down, the skin of the neck becomes dis- 
tended in the most amazing fashion. Then 
it licks its chops, rubs both sides of its 
snout on the ground, as if to clean the jaws, 
and lifts its head again to survey the land- 
scape. One lizard swallowed the whole hind 
quarters of a deer at one gulp—hoofs, legs, 
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hams, vertebra, and all. In the stomachs of 
some of the lizards killed we found buffalo 
hooves and bones and the skulls and short 
horns of deer. 

But these feeding habits are indescribably 
loathsome and in fact, the beasts themselves 
are more repulsive than any animal I have 
ever seen; for in the manner of all living 
things that feed on rotting flesh they are 
exceedingly unclean. 

On skinning one of the beasts Dr. 
Dunn was astonished to find that each 
scale was underlaid by a plate of bone 
which, though inefficient as a protection 
against high-powered rifles, nevertheless 
must have served a useful purpose. 

We found that one of the characteristic 
positions of the lizard was assumed while it 
scanned his surroundings. With head aloft, 
hind quarters and tail on the ground, fore- 
legs braced, it would remain thus for min- 
utes at a time and occasionally, as if it 
desired a better view, would ‘sit on his 
haunches with forefeet dangling in front 
like those of a rabbit. If it was a big lizard, 
the sight would be most impressive. In the 
bomas we took no precaution against noise, 
for these diurnal animals are deaf. We 
could shout and laugh without the slightest 
danger of frightening them away if we were 
always careful to remain hidden. 

One evening we released five lizards on 
the beach as a test, to see if they would 
take to the sea of their own free will, and 
how well they could swim, both important 
questions having a bearing on their re- 
stricted distribution. Of the five let loose, 
one of the larger beasts and a smaller one 
immediately fled to the sea without hesita- 
tion. Two others headed for the jungle, 
while a third ran down the beach for about 
150 yards, went up into the grass, and then 
deliberately walked down to the water’s 
edge, looked over the situation and plunged 
in, swimming far out into the bay. The larg- 
est one which had taken to the water 
immediately submerged for a full two min- 
utes, then reappeared a hundred yards out, 
swam down the beach for perhaps half a 
mile and then ambled slowly off into the 
jungle. While swimming they carried their 
heads well above the surface so that they 
could been seen at a great distance. 














FORLORN DENIZENS OF KOMODO 


The inhabitants of the island are descended from 
a penal colony established there many years ago. 


But on the whole, these lizards cannot be 
said to be good swimmers. Their movements 
in the water are rather clumsy and ineffec- 
tive. On land, however, they are fairly 
agile, and could, I feel certain, outrun 
a man. In capturing them alive we had to 
use every precaution, as their bite would 
probably prove fatal, because their unclean 
jaws would produce immediate infection. 

Before leaving our shore camp we trans- 
ferred two captured lizards to a new and 
stronger cage, and we had quite an exciting 
time of it, though they were relatively 
small. Setting the cages end to end, with the 
doors open, we at first tried to move the 
animals by prodding them, but this method 
failed. Finally, we tied some dry grass to the 
end of a long stick, set fire to it and inserted 
it at one end. One after the other, their red 
mouths opened, their jaws drooling a vil- 
lainous slime, the captives rattled into their 
new cage, hissing horribly, lashing about 
with their tails and scratching so violently 
that their claws came off. 

We had a long, arduous climb moving 
from the beach lowlands toward the interior, 
but after some hours under the tropical sun 
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and with rolling stones under foot, we came 
out into a large basin of rolling, park-like 
country dotted with patches of jungle and 
palm trees. Here on the floor of the basin 
we built a circle of palm huts, open at both 
ends to the cooling breeze. Poor Lee Fai 
managed to drag himself into camp hours 
after our arrival, babbling over and over 
again: “Walking much trouble—walking 
much trouble!” Then he laughed, a pathetic 
figure, for even after all this time he dared 
not venture forth from camp unescorted. 
He was convinced that tigers lurked in the 
jungle. 

Defosse and I exploring in the vicinity of 
camp found fresh buffalo tracks everywhere, 
so that we became wary of every thick 
clump of bamboo. If you pass too close, these 
great animals, which know no fear, are apt 
to surprise you with a charge that leaves 
little opportunity to escape. On our way 
up to the divide we saw many deer and wild 
boar, an ideal country for hunting, the un- 
even terrain making stalking an easy 
matter. 

One day while making my way slowly 
through a ravine I saw the head of a big 
lizard poked out from a clump of trees, 
turned away from me. Following its gaze 
I saw a wild boar appear some distance 
ahead. Evidently the lizard was watching 
the animal. As the boar approached the spot 
where its enemy lurked now out of sight, it 
stopped in its tracks, and apparently sensing 
danger, turned at an angle and disappeared. 

We saw lizard tracks everywhere and 
it was no trick at all to find scores of the 
small ones. Defosse changed his mind about 
Komodo. When the mist crept up the 
thickly wooded gulches and the moon 
swam above the palm trees the old hunter 
liked to talk of his adventures. One night 
he said: 

“One might take many walks in many 
. countries of the world and not find a place 
half so fascinating as this. I should like to 
bring my whole family and settle here, and 
be king of Komodo. But,” he added quite 
solemnly, “what would I do with my daugh- 
ters?” 

As soon as we had settled in our new camp 
we baited more traps, and were soon re- 
warded for our trouble in changing the scene 


_ reptile dangling in mid-air, struggling on 
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of operations. The lizards swarming about 
the bait were large. The Malays several 
times had seen a particularly ugly monster 
on the edge of the “prehistoric”’ wood, and 
this they excitedly described as the largest 
boeja darat {land crocodile] yet seen. He 
seemed to be a very wary fellow, so we 
decided that the best way to get him alive 
would be to build a trap at the edge of the 
forest, bait it with deer or pig, and then 
hide close by in a boma, ready to run out 
and lash him to a pole as soon as he was 
caught in the noose. 

Accordingly, Defosse killed an old razor- 
back for bait and the coolies set to work on 
the trap. Heavy stakes were pounded into 
the ground all around the bait except for a 
large opening left at one end. The stakes 
were then lashed together with rattan, and 
the whole contraption carefully camouflaged 
with branches and leaves. A live tree was 
selected as the springpole. The branches 
were cut, the rope tied to the top, and then, 
with all the combined strength of some 
fifteen coolies, the tree was bent over, and 
the noose set at the opening at the front of 
the trap. 

There was, however, to be one difference 
between this set and all the others we had 
built heretofore. The small animals did not 
tempt us any longer. We had trapped 
plenty already, and we did not want the 
trap to spring when the small fellows came 
to feed on the bait. It might spoil the whole 
show, for the wary old devil we were after 
would probably be lurking in the immediate 
vicinity to assure himself that all was well. 
The release was therefore attached to a 
string which ran along the ground to the 
boma. The trap could not go off until the 
string was pulled. In this way, we could 
watch everything that went on, and release 
the spring pole at just the right second to 
send Mr. Dragon whirling aloft among the 
branches. Then we would rush out with our 
coolies and make him fast. 

The string leading to the boma was well 
covered up with leaves and the boma itself 
thoroughly camouflaged. I tested it out 
several times. When the string was pulled, 
the tree swished upward to my complete 
satisfaction. Already I visualized the great 














the end of his tether. The contraption was 
Defosse’s handiwork, a masterpiece of in- 
genuity. 

We were on the job very early in the 
morning, for the bait had already begun to 
smell. We waited in the boma some time, 
chatting in leisurely fashion (for it will be 
remembered that these animals are stone 
deaf), until a reddish 
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we waited without seeing or hearing a thing 
for about half an hour. Suddenly one of the 
coolies made a strange sound. I saw him 
peeking out between the leaves at the back 
of the boma. Then he looked around at the 
other men and seemed to be very excited 
and frightened. On peeping through the 
back of the boma, I, myself, began to trem- 





centipede, twelve inches 
long, crawled into our 
dark hiding place. For 
a moment the excite- 
ment within the four 
walls of that gloomy 
abode was intense. 
However, when one of 
the Malays succeeded in 
deftly severing the beast 
in halves with his 
machete, order was re- 
stored. After that, we 
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did not feel much like 
stretching out and 
making ourselves com- 
fortable, and it was 
just as well that we didn’t, for two 
scorpions presently made their appearance. 
These were dealt with after the fashion of 
Malays, who either hold them on a hot 
ember till they pop, or else cut off the 
stinger and then play with them, as one 
would with a toy, their facial expression, 
the while, being a study in blanks. 

By this time we were beginning to feel 
very uncomfortable in our congested quar- 
ters, but, as the sun was well up, it was time 
for the dragon lizards to be abroad, and 
accordingly we kept a close lookout. Pres- 
ently a small fellow appeared and manceu- 
vred around and around the trap, not daring 
to enter. He was followed soon by a much 
larger beast (about the size of those that 
eventually reached the New York Zoo), 
which immediately entered the trap and 
tried to drag the whole boar out, but the 
razorback had been carefully lashed in 
place and could not be budged. 

Presently I saw the old fellow look up 
and then turn and flee into the jungle as 
though the devil were right behind. I told 
the men that I thought the big one was 
coming and to hold themselves ready. Then 


IS THIS THE ORIGINAL DRAGON? 


Its forked tongue, saw teeth, and snake-like head may have inspired the 
ancient conception of the most dreaded monsters in mythology. 


ble at the sight. Here, in truth, was a dragon, 
a living remnant of the monsters of the 
Pleistocene—the beast we had _ traveled 
fifteen thousand miles to encounter. 

One black eye was fixed on the boma. 
I did not dare move, and yet my legs were 
positively shaking with excitement. He 
started forward again. He was headed right 
for the boma. The coolie who had seen what 
was happening shrank back. I could now 
see the ugly brute very well. He looked 
black as ink. His bony armor was scarred 
and blistered. Half his tail had been lost in 
battle. His eyes, deep set in their sockets, 
looked out on the world from beneath over- 
hanging brows. Defosse waited placidly 
without saying a word. Now the creature’s 
footsteps were plainly audible. He passed 
right by one side of the boma. I could have 
reached out and touched him with my hand. 
It is impossible to describe the sensation of 
having such a beast walk by within a yard 
of where you are standing. 

The coolies were very restless, and De- 
fosse spent his time keeping them still. 
After he had crawled past the boma there 
ensued half an hour of agony. He seemed 








to be wary of the trap and in a generally 
suspicious frame of mind. He would walk 
up to the opening and almost put his head 
into the noose, but never quite far enough. 
Then he would inspect everything very 
closely, his snaky tongue in constant motion, 
and always, just as we expected him to take 
the last fatal step, he would turn abruptly 
and walk away again, and sit motionless, 
looking into the surrounding jungle for five 
or ten minutes on end. This happened over 
and over again. My nerves were in a horrible 
state: I longed so to catch him that the sus- 
pense was almost unendurable. 

Just at this moment I heard a vague hum 
in the distance. It grew louder and louder; 
then in a great roar, something seemed to 
be descending on our heads, as if an air- 
plane were diving upon us with engine full 
on. Then it passed over us. The sound of 
millions of wings filled the air—a great 
swarm of bees passing low through the 
jungle. The sound died away again into a 
mysterious hum barely audible, and after 
that I was conscious of a deathly silence, 
save for a slight rustling of leaves overhead. 
The big lizard still remained immovable, as 
though fascinated by a sound he could not 
even hear. Then, all of a sudden, it hap- 
pened. 

He walked quickly up to the opening and 
stepped through the noose and seized the 
bait. I jerked the release and it went off. 
Mr. Dragon must have received the surprise 
of his life as he found himself sailing into the 
air. At the same moment there was a terrible 
cracking, and as the beast, who had been 
literally thrown into the air, fell again, the 
rope tightened and the springpole cracked 
again and bent at the point of breakage, so 
that our prize, instead of being suspended 
in mid-air, was on the ground, tugging at the 
tether, which held him firmly about the 
middle. The Malays did not dare go within 
several yards of our captive, so now it was 
time for Defosse to get into action. He had 
been practicing with the lasso for months 
past, and accordingly he stepped into the 
ring. A strange pair they made, the old 
hunter and his grim antagonist, which by 
this time was lashing himself into a frightful 
rage, the foam dripping from his jaws. 

But Defosse was wise. He was taking no 
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unnecessary chances. His first throw missed, 
and he coiled his rope again as methodically 
as if he had been practicing on a tent peg in 
camp. The lizard was clawing frantically to 
get away. Defosse stepped up quite close 
behind him while he was thus engaged 
in his struggles, and roped him about the 
neck. The end of the rope was made fast to 
a tree. A third rope around the tail, to pre- 
vent that weapon from doing damage, did 
the trick. There being no more danger, the 
Malays stepped bravely forward with their 
pole, hog-tied the unfortunate animal, 
lashed him to the pole, and started back to 
camp. The work was done and we were 
jubilant. Back in camp, we thrust him into 
the cage which we had built especially. 
As he was slowly ushered in at the end 
of the oblong, box-like cage, the thongs 
that held him were cut one by one. 
When he felt himself free to move again 
within the four walls, he lashed himself 
into another magnificent fury. 

That night the camp slept silently under 
the jungle moon, and meanwhile the dragon 
commenced working. In the morning we 
found that our prize catch had broken out 
and escaped. He was probably still making 
tracks for the other end of Komodo. His 
loss was the greatest disappointment of the 
expedition. We felt so sure of him that we 
hadn’t even taken photographs. The steel 
netting that covered a large square air-hole 
at the top of his cage (the strongest that 
we had been able to obtain in Batavia) had 
been ripped open as if it had been mosquito 
netting. The gaping hole was evidence of a 
degree of strength we had never suspected. 

Some of the lizards had bodies nearly 
ten feet long, with tapering tails possibly 
two thirds that length. Their jaw bones 
which held the saw-like teeth must have 
been at least a foot long, though when these 
jaws were distended the mouth looked twice 
its normal size. 

For all the hundreds of lizards we saw 
and the proof that they exist on Komodo by 
thousands, we could not find their eggs. 
However, the object of our expedition was 
accomplished. We had specimens both large 
and small, both dead and alive; so one day 
we packed up and went back to the coast, 
where the Dog lay at anchor waiting for us. 




















Our Navy as a Billion-Dollar Corporation 


What wt Is Doing, and What it Needs from Us 


FREDERICK PALMER 


Mr. Palmer, the noted war correspondent and writer, recently paid a long visit to the 
United States Fleet in the Caribbean to study its duties and needs in the light of 
modern conditions, and he reports his findings in this article. The plan is that once 
every three years the United States Fleet, which combines into a single unit the old 
Pacific and Atlantic fleets, should move from its bases in the Pacific to the Atlantic 
for battle maneuvres and practice—and Mr. Palmer caught our great armada just after 


it had passed though the Panama Canal. 


IT WAS LIKE a voyage of discovery. I 
had to go away from the United States to 
locate a piece of American property which 
is more valuable than that of any one of 
our giant corporations. To say that it is 
worth a billion dollars is to understate its 
value. Plant and personnel could not be 
reproduced in ten years for ten billions. 
As it is a movable plant, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow, I had to hunt for it. 
Breaking over the crest of a Haitian 
mountain range in a plane, I saw the object 





of my quest. In a quiet West Indian harbor 
was that power which guarantees the 
dividends of all our corporations. No 
corporation has so many stockholders as 
this one. In the affairs of none do the stock- 
holders take so little interest. 

It validates our every check for wages 
and income. It is the unseen policeman 
guarding every bank, factory, and house 
door. We speak of it as a form of insur- 
ance; but insurance provides compen- 
sation for fire, flood, or theft. This form is 
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only preventive, to avert common disaster. 
Should it fail, the enemy that caused the 
disaster will be collecting compensation 
in our distress. 

Most of our information about our navy 
comes from Washington, the port of poli- 
tics; but battleships do not anchor in the 
Potomac. Our awareness that we have a 
navy at all has an acute flurry when a 
Mitchell says that aérial bombs have made 
battleships obsolete; when Congress gets 
heated over laying down some new light 
cruisers; or when retired Admirals, who 
have long been away from the quarter 
deck, sound alarms which the indifferent 
pass by as special pleading or mere public 
scolding. 

Our navy costs us $325,000,000 a year. 
This is only $3 per capita, or the annual 
interest of 5 per cent. on $60, but alto- 
gether a large sum. 

Are we getting our money’s worth? Do 
we realize what we have to defend? Is 
our personnel efficient? What about 5-5-3? 
Are we already in second place and drift- 
ing into third? It is not a subject to be 
sensational about for sensation’s sake; 
not a subject for special pleading by big 
or little navy advocates. A true report is 
in order for all the stockholders. The 
difference of a few million dollars annually 
or of a broadside hitting or missing the 
target may spell catastrophe. 

I would go to first hand sources. I would 
see the ships that would do the fighting in a 
war, the working silent fleet, feel the tem- 
per of its personnel which is actively on the 
job—and not in a home port. For we 
would never have it fight in a home port. 
We want never to hear the thunders of a 
naval battle on our coasts, but only the 
radio message from the flagship far out 
at sea after the thunders are over: “All 
safe. Carry on, people at home. As you 
were.” 

As first the big ships and then, one after 
another, the smaller ones rose out of the 
sea floor to the descending plane, the 
thought of the immensity of that force 
and the shells it could throw, the torpedoes 
it could thrust, and the bombs it could 
drop, made it seem irresistible. “If our 
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navy is as mighty as this, it is all right,” 









the layman might readily conclude. So he 
might say at the sight of a 30-story build- 
ing, “They can’t build them higher,” 
until he had seen a 4o-story building. And 
they are building them forty now. It is an 
age of increasingly bigger and higher and 
more complicated things. Strength is a 
matter of comparisons and demands. 

Our main fighting force of the first class 
battleship divisions and their consorts had 
just come through the Panama Canal and 
had been having a war game across the 
Caribbean on the way to Haiti. How many 
Americans know this? How many know 
the Battle Fleet’s location at any time? 
Usually it is on the Pacific. But we face 
the Atlantic, too. This year the Atlantic 
was to have its turn with a culmination of 
manceuvers off the New England Coast in 
the spring. 

This brings us to the first, the basic 
question, which we so often overlook. 
What must our navy defend in order that 
national defense will be secure? What is 
its special problem? Fresh in my ears were 
the remarks I had heard in Washing- 
ton that the British required more light 
cruisers than we because they had the long 
trade routes and distant possessions of 
their empire to defend. So a small local 
navy should do for us. 

On the Atlantic Coast alone our battle 
fleet has to go from the Canal to northern 
Maine, farther than the British battle 
fleet to its present concentration in the 
Mediterranean. The Japanese fleet hugs 
an area not larger than our Caribbean area 
from Porto Rico to the Canal and Vene- 
zuela. A trip as long as that from Cape 
Flattery on the Pacific Coast through the 
Canal to the Maine frontier would take the 
British battle fleet past Britain’s Indian 
Empire, her tin mines in the Straits Settle- 
ments, and her Bornese rubber plantations 
to Hong Kong off the coast of China. The 
added distance of Alaska would take it 
well into the open Pacific. 

And never has the British battle fleet 
been through the Suez to the Indian 
Ocean, which is only half the distance of 
what isas much a home itinerary for our 
fleet as the waters around the British Isles 
for the British fleet. Then there are Hawaii, 
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the outpost of our Pacific de- 
fense, and the Philippines half 
way around the world. And our 
trade routes include those of our 
coast, and shipping from home 
port to port. 

Just as a spur to the imagina- 
tion in realizing what we have 
to defend, consider the situation 
if a mighty tidal wave in that 
West Indian harbor had piled 
up our battle fleet on the beach 
in wreckage. Then all our invest- 
ments in Central and South 
America and the world over 
would be imperilled. Then, in- 
stead of the cry against the 
threat of our overlordship, Latin 
America would sound another 
kind of alarm. A lean Europe 
would greet an irresistible pros- 
pect of exploitation. Tropical 
America would face a real im- 
perialism that would make the 
Platt Amendment and notes to 
Mexico and our action in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Nicaraugua 
only silken leading strings com- 
pared to tentacles of steel. The 
Cesarism of Mussolini might 
demand his share of land far 
richer than desert Tripoli; and 
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PASSING THROUGH THE 


PANAMA CANAL 


The United States Fleet combines the old Pacific and Atlantic 
fleets into a single unit. Once every three years, it is planned, 
the combined force will pass through the Panama Canal for 
maneceuvres and battle practice in the Atlantic. This photo- 
graph shows the U.S. S. Arizona being hauled through Gatun 
Lock by “electric mules.” 
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WHY AMERICA NEEDS A LARGE NAVY 


The need of a mobile American navy with sufficient light cruisers and other auxiliaries for wide operations 
is evident in this comparison of the distances cruised during the last three years by the American, British, 


and Japanese fleets. 
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‘*CALIFORNIA” 


The California class, 
including a_ sister 
ship, the Tennessee, 
is almost identical 
with the Maryland 
class except in pri- 
mary armament. The 
main battery con- 
sists of twelve 14- 
inch 50 calibre guns. 



























U. s. Ss. ““IDAHO”’ 


The New Mexico 
class includes the 
Idaho, New Mexico, 
and Mississippi, 
completed during the 
World War. They 
are of 32,000 tons 
normal displace- 
ment, and in size and 
gun strength are 
practically the same 
as the later Cali- 
fornia class. 











“WEST 
VIRGINIA” 


U. Ss. S. 


All the larger battle- 
ships to-day are oil 
burners and use elec- 
tricity not only to 
drive the ships but 
for every purpose 
from operation of the 
guns to washing 
dishes. This vessel is 
the flagship of the 
battleship divisions. 
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Germany her share in starting a new colo- 
nial empire—if we had nonavy. And Brazil, 
Argentina, Chili, Peru—progressive nations 
of South America—would cease carping 
at our dominance in the consciousness of 
what that United States Fleet had meant 
as the unseen super policeman guarding 
their doors. 

Looking toward Asia, would not Canada 
feel that something upon which it had de- 
pended in neighborly relation was missing? 
And another part of the British Empire, 
Australasia? The warmth of the Austra- 
lians’ reception of the visit of our battle 
fleet to Australia, which the British battle 





fleet never visits, reflected their appreci- 
ation of having our cruising walls of steel 
between their isolated world of five 
millions and the teeming millions of Asia. 
With its widely scattered hostages to 
fortune, with its front on two oceans, with 
the territorial integrity of a hemisphere to 
defend, ours must continue to be the most 
seagoing of navies. Although one American 
coast is five thousand miles distant from 
the other, concentration must prevent the 
danger of an enemy catching us in detail. 
Whether we make battle off Haiti, Hawaii, 
or Manila, our units must all be in line for 
the decision which means the mastery. 
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U. S&S &. 
““TENNESSEE” 
The California and 
Tennessee were not 
completed until the 
end of the World 
War and_ nothing 
finer in fighting ships 
had been designed 

up to that time. 











U. Ss. Ss. 
““MARYLAND” 


The Maryland class, 
comprising the 
Maryland, Colorado, 
and West Virginia, 
built since the World 
War, are Uncle 
Sam’s finest fighting 
ships. They carry 
eight 16-inch 45-cali- 
bre guns having a 
range, unofficially, of 
35,000 yards. 




















The farther the fleet has to go from its 
bases the more fuel must be carried; the 
farther from dry docks and its repair shops 
and navy yards, the more likely bottoms 
are to become foul and lose speed against 
clean bottoms which are near their navy 
yards. The larger our service flotilla, the 
more likelihood of engine trouble and 
accident—which means that lame members 
may have to fall out or delay the progress 
of the whole. A long line of communi- 
cations is exposed to guerilla attack by 
' raiding submarines, planes, destroyers, and 
light cruisers seeking to cut out our plane 
carriers, our repair ships, tenders, and 








U. S. 8. 
“COLORADO” 


Fighting ships of the 
Maryland class have 
a normal displace- 
ment of 32,6000 tons, 
a length over all of 
624 feet and beam of 
97 feet. The com- 
plement required is 
1,407 men. 





other auxiliaries from the ring around the 
battleships. And always the Canal must 
be protected or the fleet can go from coast 
to coast only by that long cruise through 
the straits of Magellan, running the risk 
of mines or raids by submarines or by light 
cruisers. 

To be really seagoing our fleet must be 
self-contained; and how self-contained it 
is was clear at a glance in the Haitian Bay 
of Gonaives. Rarely did one of the many 
steam launches going and coming on their 
errands in a busy intership traffic come to 
the landing stage. The Admiral had said 
the word. No leave for officers or men ex- 
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““LANGLEY 
The Navy’s only air- 
plane carrier in com- 
mission is shown in 
action during battle 
practice. The flight 
deck is 534 feet by 
64 feet, and the 
ship’s capacity is 
fifty-five planes. 








CATAPULTING A PLANE 
The navy plane shown above has just been hurled into the air at a speed 
of sixty miles an hour from a catapult on the deck of the U. S. S. Colorado. 
lhe plane is being used to spot the enemy in battle manceuvres. 


cept for very special reasons. Local mer- 
chants were desolate. The money that the 
Navy spends for supplies is spent mostly 
inhome markets. It carries its own grocery, 
meat market, and vegetable wagon. Later 
at Guantanamo, our own naval base, in 
the recess after battle practice, before 
steaming north for the New England 
manoeuvres, shore leave was to be given, 
and there was to be a holiday. 

A fleet may be self-sufficient and navi- 
gate well over long distances, keeping the 
formation of its vast number of units in 
impressive majesty, and yet that is com- 
paratively no more than that a manu- 
facturing plant should have the power for 
running its machinery. Incommon with any 
other plant, the fleet plant must be judged 
by the skill, zeal, and industry of its per- 
sonnel and the character of its output. In 
this case the personnel are the men behind 


the guns as well as 
the machines; and 
the output is read- 
iness for war. 

If the spirit of our navy were not high 
there would be a good reason for it, other 
than the absence of public interest. This 
touches the old law of growth and decay, 
the urge of ambition which springs from 
expansion. Few institutions stand still. 
They go forward or backward. 

Our modern navy had its start in the 
first units of the White Squadron to take 
the place in the late ’80’s of the antiquated 
relics of the Civil War, which altogether 
could not have stood up against a single 
first class cruiser of other nations. It built 
on the tradition of Paul Jones, Lawrence, 
Perry, Decatur, and Farragut. Year by 
year it expanded, keeping abreast in its 
new ships with naval progress, until in the 
Spanish War ours stood fourth or fifth 
among the navies of the world. At the 
end of the World War our building pro- 
gram would have given us first place. It 
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is this gradual building, this expansion in 
experience and training, which it is im- 
possible to replace in a hurry at any cost. 
For example, although there was no limit 
to the funds at command, how long would 
it take the Germans, who have the ship- 
yards while we have not, to replace the 
navy that they had at the beginning of the 
World War? 

It was decided at the Arms Conference 
that Britain was not to lose first place but 
to share it with us. We put a check on 
naval expansion. Granting the political 
and ethical wisdom of the conference, we 
may well ask what would be the effect of 
the contraction upon our naval personnel? 

The answer worked out in our naval 
tradition and American character. The 
Navy was the Navy; its business to make 
the best of what it had. If the Navy had 
only a one pounder mounted on a scow it 
must strive to make it the most formidable 
one pounder scow afloat. There is no 
commuting from office to works for the 
fleet personnel. It sleeps and eats in the 
shop, lives shop. With the break of dawn 
the activity of the sea-city begins, and on 
far into the night the radio messages are 
going and coming. Even in time of peace, 
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the silent fleet is never really silent, never 
really asleep. 

In no billion dollar corporation is so 
much business done in so small a space as 
in the “offices” of the flagship. No Amer- 
ican is so absolute an autocrat of so much 
power as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Fleet. One day king and next on the re- 
tired list; but always there is a king whose 
word is supreme to make the whole fleet a 
unit in plan and action. 

I know that any one who looks for a 
leisurely life had better not become a 
subject of the naval king. One source of 
naval spirit is the family feeling and the 
tense rivalry in the family. Many of the 
Captains of the battleships were graduates 
of the same class at the Naval Academy. 
How many will be Admirals? How many 
Commanders will get the fourth stripe of a 
Captain’s rank? Only those who, in the 
opinion of their superiors, have earned 
promotion when age and length of service 
require that if they are not fit to go up to 
fill one of the vacancies they must go out. 
More officers in every grade than the one 
above, they jam the narrowing funnel. 

Before the selection board is the com- 
plete record of an officer’s service. His 

















A BROADSIDE FROM THE FLAGSHIP “PENNSYLVANIA” 


The Pennsylvania class—which includes a sister ship, the Arizona—is eleven years old and carries 
twelve 14-inch 45-calibre guns. These ships have a displacement of 31,400 tons. They lack the clipper 


bow which is a feature of all battleships built in recent years. 
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mistakes, from bad navigation to a poor 
showing in battle games, his ability and his 
achievements, are all charted. Obligatory 
retirement at his present rank for age and 
service when promotion is held un- 
warranted has culled out the lagging. 
Commanders become Captains before they 
are too old to command a ship. Captains 
become Admirals in time to be tried out in 
junior commands in the fleet in order te 
learn who is fit for high command. As yet 
there is no provision to retire weary 
Admirals to make room for the promotion 
of Captains who are fresh. 

The chiefs of other billion dollar plants 
get ten or fifteen times the pay of Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes who, when one con- 
siders his responsibility, might rank a 
million dollars a year—but efficiency in the 
naval service is not bound up with money 
rewards. 

“When do you rest?” I asked the Chief 
of Staff of the Fleet. “When the Admiral 
does.” The Admiral sleeps six or seven 
hours a day. When he lies down he leaves 
something to be done and when he wakes 
he thinks of something more to be done. 

Commissioned officers make the Navy 
their career, but what of the enlisted men 
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who serve for four years? They are the 
foundation on which everything rests. A 
bodyless head is as helpless as a headless 
body. 

Old officers agree that the standard has 
never been so high. The ranks are full even 
in this time of widespread industrial em- 
ployment when, however, agricultural 
depression has brought many sturdy men 
from the farms. A doctor’s certificate is 
not enough to gain admission; there must 
be a certificate of character also. Those 
who think that they will escape the hard 
work of civil lifesoon discover their mistake. 

The call to see the world is one thing 
that brings such good material. Another 
is the fondness of the American youngster 
for machinery. He enters a wizard’s realm 
of electric power where a turn of a lever 
revolves the great turret, elevates the gun, 
and sends the shell into the breach. To be 
a doughboy is to hike and drill; to be a 
blue-jacket is to be in the close comrade- 
ship with responsive mechanical wonders. 
Why you do a thing is clear; the officer is 
close to the man in operation with the 
machine. Both are under the test of the 
dominant actuality of concrete purpose. 

The rating system rewards the men with 
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UNCLE SAM’S LARGEST SUBMARINE 


The V class submarines, three in number, are designed to accompany the battle fleet at sea in any weather. 
hey are 341 feet long over all, with a beam of 27 feet and a displacement of 2,164 tons. They have a 
surface speed of twenty-one knots and a submerged speed of nine knots per hour. Besides six 21-inch 


torpedo tubes, each carries a 5-inch 51-calibre deck gun. 
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BATTLE MANCEUVRES ANTICIPATE EVERY EMERGENCY 
The U. S. S. Pennsylvania, followed by the U. S. S. Oklahoma and the U. S. S. Arizona, are speeding in 
battle formation. Modern target practice is conducted under war conditions, the course being altered 
continually in countering air bombing and torpedo attacks. 


increase of pay for efficiency from $21 to 
$99 a month and board. A still higher 
ambition is stirred. As an answer to the 
old charge of exclusiveness of Annapolis, 
with its Congressional appointments, a 
hundred enlisted men who have had a high 
school training are sent every year to a 
special school to be trained for admission 
to the Naval Academy. 

When he leaves the Navy a man need 
not count his four years of service as lost 
in civil life. From that corporation which 
requires all the trades he may come out 
with a trade as well as a lithe body and 
good health, which are the product of 
regulated food and exercise. He has mixed 
with other Americans in patriotic fellow- 
ship; he has a sound body; he has learned 
alertness and discipline, invaluable in civil 
life. 

There are entertainment and sport, too. 
Every night on the ships there are movies 
preceded by songs in chorus to the music 
of the band. And while the movies are on 
you may hear a human roar across the 
waters which tells of a point scored in a 
boxing bout on another ship. There is no 
atmosphere of paid professionalism in 
these bouts, which are carefully super- 


vised. Each fighter is in earnest for the 
honor of his ship, as are the rowing crews, 
the football elevens, and the baseball 
nines. The United States Fleet boasts that 
last year it had the best American ama- 
teur football team. 

Rivalry in play as well as in work keeps 
up the spirit in the dead air and close 
quarters of the submarine and on the 
decks of the pitching destroyers in a 
storm. In that intership contest of gun 
crew against gun crew, and that inter- 
fleet contest of ship against ship, the hits 
on the target at battle practice count for 
honors and rank and pennants at the peak 
until the next battle practice. Accuracy 
in the battleship broadside is the supreme 
aim within all the aims to which all the 
training and the organization of every de- 
tail of the whole lead. 

Again, in tactical history, the develop- 
ing defensive has found the reply to a 
phenomenal new weapon of offense. I shall 
not reveal military secrets when I say that 
the progress of anti-aircraft gun fire is 
very convincing. No single bombing plane 
that draws all the fire of the fleet can 
expect to attain its objective. Many must 
take the air at once in the hope that one or 
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two may get the range of a battleship, 
which means being over it and capable in 
the midst of shellbursts of accurate aim. 
Then the successful plane must fly back 
through the gamut. “Death or a battle- 
ship” will not be good enough. It must be 
“Death and a battleship.” 

Easier game in the ring around the 
battleships is the bulky, vulnerable air- 
craft carrier, which a single small bomb 
may prevent from flying its planes, and 
which, it is noticeable, has its own anti- 
aircraft guns. This is 
not implying thata fleet 
without adequate anti- 
aircraft defense, or one 
that is caught napping, 
may not be helpless 
against a powerful, skill- 
ful air force. Aviation 
finds its place. Skeptical 
conservatives of yester- 
day are going half way 
to meet sound aviation 
views, in the rapid 
change of tactics since 
the World War. 

Our attitude at the 
Arms Conference, polit- 
ical rather than mili- 
tary, labored under the 
error that the tactics of 
the late war would be 
that of the next. This 
presupposed scientific 
stagnation: the scene 
and the objectives of 
the next war were conceived as being the 
same as those of the World War, with the 
same combatants in the same relative 
strength. 

The World War naval campaign cen- 
tered in the North Sea, and the North Sea 
mission of the British Navy was ended 
in the destruction of the German Navy. 
For rivalry to her battleship power Britain 
had for the first time to look far away from 
European waters in a new world naval 
situation. It was her intimation that led 
to the Arms Conference. The advice of her 
naval experts, which was heeded in its 
sessions, had foresight. 

America, in a mood to show her pacific 
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ADMIRAL CHARLES 


The Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet. 









convictions when she had not entered the 
League of Nations, made a magnificent 
gesture which she backed with the deed. 
We would not haggle. We would scrap our 
new capital ships which would give us 
first place, while Britain had none under 
way to scrap and Japan only two to scrap. 
It was the American spirit at its best. 

Britain would limit submarines. France 
disagreed. Britain had the experience of 
commerce ravaged by submarines as she 
bore the strain of guarding her fleet in 
Scapa Flow against 
them while it waited 
for the German fleet to 
come out. France would 
choose the same weapon 
against overwhelming 
British naval power on 
which Germany had 
had to rely. Either na- 
tion was acting in its 
own interest. 

Another lesson which 
was overlooked in 
Washington, had been 
driven home in the 
British and Japanese 
minds by the career of 
the German cruiser 
Emden in Asiatic wa- 
ters. Through the war 
the British Admiralty 
was worried lest the re- 
maining German cruis- 
ers should break 
through into the Atlan- 
tic to expend themselves in mischief of 
the Emden kind. 

Our public accepted naval expansion as 
ended, the 5-5-3 ratio as something 
established. But not so others. Britain and 
Japan would build within limitations; and 
there was no limitation on light cruisers. 
To-day we have ten light cruisers against 
Britain’s forty and Japan’s nineteen. 
That makes a ratio of 20—9—5, against us. 
Counting those building we have a total of 
fifteen against Britain’s fifty-four and 
Japan’s twenty-five, while France is build- 
ing more than we are. That makes a ratio 
of 18-8-5 against us; or, counting three 
others authorized by small initial appro- 
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THE U. Ss. Ss. ““OMAHA,’ 








’ 


A LIGHT CRUISER 


America has immediate need of more ships of this type. The Omaha was built in 1923, carries twelve 
6-inch 53-calibre guns, ten 21 inch torpedo tubes, and two seaplanes with catapults for launching. There 


are ten cruisers in the Omaha class. 


priations but whose construction seems un- 
certain and bound up with the result of 
the three-power arms parley, the ratio be- 
comes 18-8-6, still against us. This when 
Hawaii is one of our bases facing far- 
flung Pacific Ocean problems; this when 
our fleet has cruised approximately 30,000 
miles in the last two years, while the Brit- 
ish has gone only to the Mediterranean 
and the Japanese kept to home waters; this 
in view of the prospective wide area of 
naval operations in the next war as com- 
pared to the North Sea concentration of 
"14-718. 

The light cruiser may not give action 
to battleships or armored cruisers, but its 


speed can show them its heels. And battle- - 


ships may not patrol. They must keep 
together for the decisive blow, leaving all 
the range of the seas out of their reach to 
other craft. When our battleships are in 
the Atlantic superior numbers of light 
cruisers can be master of the Pacific; and 
of the Atlantic when our battleships are in 
the Pacific. And bear in mind that all 
the time the Canal must be protected. 

As a commerce raider, faster than any 
merchant ship, the light cruiser does not 
have to sink merchant ships, as in the 
case of the submarine, but may take them 


as prizes in convoy to port to become 
carriers against the enemy. It can protect 
troop convoys, distant naval bases, cap- 
ture troop convoys of the enemy, and 
blockade his ports. 

But we are strongest in destroyers, 
thanks to the vast number left from hasty 
building for war-time submarine chasing 
and guarding overseas transport. They are 
speedy. There was talk that they could 
take the place of light cruisers. However, 
while they chase submarines, the light 
cruiser, keeping out of torpedo range, may 
trail and pick. them off with its longer 
range heavier guns firing from a steadier 
platform. 

The submarine—showing no wing ex- 
panse against the sky or hull above the 
water in its stealthy approach—has yielded 
place as the wonder weapon to the plane 
but not its importance. How the men of 
the “flying fish”’ do believe in their craft! 
Their spirit in cramped quarters below the 
sea is as high as that of the men who ride 
the clouds. 

In the World War the submarine had 
only one test: commerce raiding. Past the 
patrols of the enemy fleet it was sent forth 
by a fleet that hugged its harbors. Its 
possibilities in a naval carapaign when 
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fleets move long distances from their bases 
were not tested. Guard duty against the 
stab from under-water is as heavy as, if 
not heavier than, that against blows from 
the air. 

We are not keeping pace in new sub- 
marines of long cruising radius, which 
others are building. We need nineteen 
2,000-ton fleet submarines to bring us up 
to our ratio with Japan. Our destroyers 
are becoming obsolete. Others are building 
improved types and destroyer leaders and 
we are not. Though we had parity in these 
and light cruisers, the 5-5-3 ratio could 
be restored only by elevating the guns of 
our battleships. 

Formerly there was no use of a range for 
big guns beyond that from which the 
enemy ship could be seen from the fighting 
top. Now battleships are equipped with a 
second pair of eyes which relay vision. 
They carry little spotting planes which are 
catapulted from the deck and fly away 
to a position aloft between the mother ship 
and the enemy ship. I shall not go into the 
technique of this revolution in gunnery. 
Suffice it to say that at twenty miles more 
hits can be made than at three thousand 
yards in the days of Dewey and Sampson. 
But the spotting planes must have fighting 
planes to protect them, or one side may 
have its eyes put out while the other can 
still see. 

Let us not forget that only five of our 
battleships—the Colorado, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, and California—have 
the 30-degree elevation which will carry the 
38,000 yards of the British battleships. It is 
known that some of the Japanese battle- 
ships have elevation, probably all. The 
British, under treaty allowance, are build- 
ing twonew battleships, which areshrouded 
in secrecy, so far as I know; but new con- 
struction taking advantage of all recent 
progress, including anti-aircraft protection, 
must put them in a superior class. 

We shall be in the position of a fighter 
with arms so bound that he can only jab 
at close quarters while his opponent can 
strike a long arm blow. We shall be out- 
ranged as the German cruisers were at 
Falkland Islands when the British stood 
off out of their reach and beat them into 
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the sea. That billion dollar fleet might be 
as helpless to give as well as receive 
damage as a one pounder on a scow; and 
our whole naval plant—fleet, yards, sta- 
tions under Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief 
of Operations—would be hamstrung be- 
cause we could not get home with those 
sea-commanding battleship broadsides 
whose power is the ultimate object of all 
the training, labor, and expense of naval 
construction and upkeep. I hope that this 
is clear. It is the one factor that must never 
be dubiously expressed. It means strength 
that is waste; a fleet that is hamstrung; 
a plant that has lost capacity to deliver 
the goods; making a joke of American 
“too per cent. efficiency”’—in a nation 
which has $325,000,000,000 of wealth to 
defend. 

Why should the British object to our 
elevating our guns—a proposal which is in 
the spirit of 5-5 and Mr. Balfour’s noble 
speech in answer to Mr. Hughes’s offer, 
at the opening of the Arms Conference, to 
scrap our new capital ships? There was a 
recent occasion when the British Navy 
was glad of our help. There may be 
another. Again, consider Canada, which 
looks out on the Pacific, and the warmth of 
the Australians’ welcome to our fleet which 
called on them as a part of its cruising 
problem on one of its two home oceans! 

To elevate the guns of one of our battle- 
ships requires four months when it would 
be out of commission as a fighting unit. 
It takes from three to four years to build a 
light cruiser. In a crisis we are not so well 
prepared to build in a hurry as we were 
upon our entry into the World War, when 
we had in being the plants and personnel 
which had been constructing our rapidly 
expanding navy. Equipment has deterior- 
ated, become obsolete, or been turned to 
other uses in a period of industrial ex- 
pansion. Draftsmen and skilled labor have 
become scattered. 

We have been three years reconstruct- 
ing the Lexington and Saratoga as aircraft 
carriers. Now our eggs are all in one 
basket, the Langley. The British have four 
aircraft carriers, tonnage 67,000, built 
against our one, tonnage 13,000, built, and 
two, total tonnage 66,000, building. The 
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Japanese have one, tonnage 9,000, built, 
and two, total tonnage 54,000, building. 
Our total built and building is 79,000, 
against 104,000 British and 63,000 Japa- 
nese. 

If we lost the Langley we should have no 
aircraft carrier at present. We are putting 
our eggs in few baskets; but the size of the 
Lexington and Sar- 
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against the present-day threat of grow- 
ing Italian naval power? 

When we never had so much to defend, 
including a merchant marine that com- 
prises the largest coastal shipping in the 
world, our preoccupation with the pay 
checks and dividends the Navy guaran- 
tees, has brought the same lapse of interest 

as after the Civil 





atoga was deter- 
mined by the fact 
that they were 
built on the bot- 
toms of the battle 
cruisers we should 
have otherwise had 
to scrap. The total 
tonnage allowed 
Great Britain by 
the treaty is 135,- 
ooo, and the Jap- 
anese 81,000, and 
both countries are 
nearer the limit 


War, when we 
thought that the 
Navy it left us 
would do forever. 
We waited twenty 
years then before 
we awoke. Ten 
yearsis as long now. 

We may sleep on 


i if we are content 
« : that in any case our 

4, pe > wT * 
te * country will not be 


invaded though all 
our immense coast- 
al and our overseas 





than we are. 
There are the 








facts available in 
any standard au- 
thority. The trouble 
is that we have not 
been reading them. 
We have been ac- 


cepting 5-5-3 as 








shipping is driven 
into port and the 
Army be left hold- 
ing the bag in Ha- 
ont wail or on the 
el Canal. Otherwise 
; --+| Ibe the richest nation 
se ay ee in the world is well 
« af te 








an established in- 
stitution. We have 
been listening to 
comparisons of ton- 
nage when tonnage 


advised not just to 
YOUR NAVY AND MINE 


These guardians of our far-flung coastline are as 
efficient as human intelligence can make and main- 
tain them. Pictured above is the pride of the Navy 
cruising in battle formation as viewed from the 
U.S. S. California, flagship of the Battle Fleet. 


depend upon excel- 
lent naval person- 
nel and huge bank 
balances, but topay 
a little extra insur- 








may be of ships 

uselessly out of date in the present 
scheme of tactics. If we built with all our 
might we could not bring our navy back to 
a real 5-5-3 in five years. Considering 
how fast things happen in this age, one 
realizes that that is a very long time in- 
deed. Who would have thought five 
years ago that the British Navy would 
now be on guard in the Mediterranean 


ance premium that 
will positively avert the disruption of the 
bases of our comfort and prosperity or pos- 
sibly a great disaster. Therefore, while 
others build within their limitations and 
we do not, we must be certain that all con- 
cerned in any arms parley, shall back ges- 
tures with deeds and the letter with the 
spirit. On this occasion we must catch up 
before we begin to scrap our ships. 










HOW DID I happen to become an ex- 
plorer? It did not just happen, for my 
career has been a steady progress toward 
a definite goal since I was fifteen years old. 
Whatever I have accomplished in explora- 
tion has been the result of lifelong planning, 
painstaking preparation, and the hardest 
kind of conscientious work. 

I was born a few miles south of Oslo in 
Norway, and when I was three months old 
my parents moved to the capital, where I 
was reared and educated. I passed without 
incident through the usual educational 
routine of Norway, which is divided into a 
primary school for the ages of six to nine, 
a “gymnasium” for the ages of nine to 
fifteen, and college from the age of fifteen 
to eighteen. My father died when I was 
fourteen, and my older brothers went out 
into the world to care for themselves. I 
was thus left at home alone with my 
mother, by whom I was directed toward a 
course to prepare me to practice medicine. 

This ambition, however—which origi- 
nated with her and for which I never 
shared her enthusiasm—was never to be 
realized. When I was fifteen years old, the 
works of Sir John Franklin, the great 
British explorer, fell into my hands. I read 
them with a fervid fascination which has 
shaped the whole course of my life. Of 
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all the brave Britishers who for 400 years 
had given freely of their treasure, courage, 
and enterprise to dauntless but unsuccess- 
ful attempts to negotiate the Northwest 
Passage, none was braver than Sir John 
Franklin. His description of the return 
from one of his expeditions thrilled me as 
nothing I had ever read before. He told 
how for three weeks he and his little band 
had battled with the ice and storms, with 
no food to eat except a few bones found at 
a deserted Indian camp, and how before 
they finally returned to the outpost of 
civilization they were reduced to eating 
their own boot leather to keep themselves 
alive. 

Strangely enough, the thing in Sir John’s 
narrative that appealed to me most 
strongly was the sufferings he and his men 
endured. A strange ambition burned 
within me to endure those same sufferings. 
Perhaps the idealism of youth, which often 
takes a turn toward martyrdom, found its 
crusade in me in the form of Arctic ex- 
ploration. I too would suffer in a cause— 
not in the blazing desert on the way to 
Jerusalem, but in the frozen North on the 
way to new knowledge in the unpierced 
unknown. 

In any event, Sir John’s descriptions de- 
cided me upon my career. Secretly—be- 


‘Taken from his book, ““My Life as an Explorer,”’ to be published next autume 














cause Ishould never have dared to mention 
the idea to my mother, who I knew would 
be unsympathetic—l irretrievably decided 
to be an Arctic explorer. 

More than that, I began at once to fit 
myself for this career. In Norway, in those 
days, there were no organized athletic 
sports as there are now everywhere. The 
only sports at all were football and skiing. 
Although I did not like football, I went in 
for it as part of the task of training my 
body to endure hardship. But to skiing I 
took with perfect naturalness and intense 
enthusiasm. At every opportunity of 
freedom from school, from November to 
April, 1 went out in the open, exploring 
the hills and mountains which rise in every 
direction around Oslo, increasing my skill 
in traversing ice and snow and hardening 
my muscles for the coming great adventure. 

In those days, houses were kept tightly 
closed in winter, so I was regarded as an 
innovator and something of a freak because 
I insisted on sleeping with my bedroom 
windows wide open, even in the bitterest 
weather. My mother anxiously expostu- 
lated with me about this practice. I ex- 
plained that I liked fresh air, but of course 
it was really a part of my conscientious 
hardening process. 

At eighteen I was graduated from the 
college and, in pursuance of my 
mother’s ambition for me, entered 
the university, taking up the medi- 
cal course. Like all fond mothers, 
mine believed that I was a paragon 
of industry, but the truth is that I 
was a worse than indifferent stu- 
dent. Her death two years later, in 
my twenty-first year, saved her 
from the sad discovery which she 
otherwise would have made, that 
my own ambitions lay in another 
direction and that I had made but 
poor progress in realizing hers. I 
soon left the university, to throw 
myself whole- 
heartedly into 
the dream of 
my life. Before 
[ could realize 
it, however, I 


had to dis- have succumbed to scurvy. 
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charge the duty of all young men in Nor- 
way, of performing my tour of military ser- 
vice. This I was eager to do, both because I 
wanted to be a good citizen and because I 
felt that military training would be of great 
benefit to me as further preparation for life. 

When the day came for me to take my 
physical examination for the army, I was 
ushered into an office where the chief ex- 
aminer sat behind a desk with two as- 
sistants. He was an elderly physician, and, 
as I quickly discovered, to my extreme 
embarrassment, an enthusiastic student of 
the human body. I was, of course, stripped 
to the skin for the examination. The old 
doctor looked me over and at once burst 
into loud exclamations over my physical 
development. Evidently my eight years of 
conscientious exercise had not been with- 
out their effect. He said to me: “ Young 
man, how in the world did you ever develop 
such a splendid set of muscles?’ I ex- 
plained that I had always been fond of 
exercise and had taken a great deal of it. 
So delighted was the old gentleman at his 
discovery, which he appeared to regard as 
extraordinary, that he called to a group of 
officers in the adjoining room to come in 
and view the novelty. 

Military service in Norway occupies 
only a few weeks of the year, so I had 
plenty of time to carry on my own 
course of special training for my 
future career of explorer. One in- 
cident of this training very nearly 
wrote “jfinis” to my life, and in- 
volved dangers and hardships fully 
as severe as any I was destined ever 
to encounter in the polar regions. 

This adventure happened in my 
twenty-second year. It was in an 
effort to achieve a sort of Arctic 
passage not many miles from Oslo 
itself. To the west of the capital 
there rises a line of steep mountain 
sides, surmounted by a plateau of 





AMUNDSEN AFTER A SKI RUN 


At his feet are several pack penguins. But for the fresh meat of penguins and seals 
obtained by Amundsen and Dr. Cook, the Belgian Antarctic Expeditien would 
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about six thousand feet elevation. This 
plateau extends westward nearlv to the 
coast of Norway, in the neighborhood of 
Bergen, and is marked on that side by an 
even more abrupt descent—so difficult, in 
fact, that only two safe trails down its side 
exist. In summer the plateau was fre- 
quented only by Lapp herdsmen pasturing 
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room in which were crowded an old man 
and his wife and their two married sons— 
six persons in all. They were, of course, of 
the simplest peasant type. There were no 
tourists in those days in any season of the 
year, so that our descent upon them would 
have been a surprise at any time. Coming, 
as we did, in the dead of winter, they were 

doubly astonished. We 
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they had not prepared. 


their nomadic herds of reindeer. No farmers 
lived there, so the only building of any 
sort in many miles was a hut erected by 
these herdsmen for shelter from cold rain- 
storms in the fall of the year. In the winter, 
the Lapps descended to the valleys, and 
the plateau was deserted. There was no 
record of any person having ever crossed 
the plateau in winter, from the mountain 
farm called Mogen on the east to the farm 
called Garen on the west coast. I deter- 
mined to make this crossing. 

Choosing a single companion, I proposed 
that we make the venture together. He 
agreed, and we left Oslo during the Christ- 
mas holidays. We made our way rapidly 
over the snow on our skis to the little farm 
called Mogen. Here we stopped at the last 
farmhouse that we expected to see on the 
whole trip. It was a tiny affair of only one 





FAST IN THE ANTARCTIC ICE 
For thirteen months, caught in the vise of an ice field drifting in un- 
charted southern seas, the expedition endured a long polar night for which 


had no difficulty in 
persuading them to 
allow us to stay over- 
night with them. They 
were hospitable folk 
and made room for us 
on the floor near the 
fireplace, where we 
rolled ourselves up in 
our reindeer sleeping 
bags and passed the 
night very comfor- 
tably. 

On the morrow, 
however, it was snow- 
ing, and this storm 
turned out to be a 
regular blizzard. It 
lasted for eight days, 
and we spent the 
whole of this time in 
the farmhouse. 

Of course, our hosts 
were curious to know 
what errand could have brought us to 
their remote home. When we told them 
our plan to ascend to the plateau and cross 
it to the coast, they were first incredulous 
and then greatly alarmed for our safety. 
All three of the men were familiar with the 
plateau and joined in earnestly warning 
us not to attempt to cross it in winter. It 
had never been done, and they were sure 
it could not be done. Nevertheless, we were 
determined to push on and attempt it, so 
on the ninth day they accompanied us to 
the foot of the plateau at the head of their 
valley and showed us the best way to as- 
cend. They bade us good-bye sadly, and 
we understood that they feared they would 
never see us again. 

Of course, we were light-hearted about 
the enterprise. To us it seemed simple 
enough. The plateau was only about 

















seventy-two miles wide, and with our skill 
on skis and any decent luck with the 
weather, we counted at most on two days 
to make the crossing. Our equipment for 
the venture was based upon this theory, 
and accordingly was of the sketchiest 
character. Besides our skis and ski sticks, 
we each had a reindeer sleeping bag that 
we carried on our backs. We took no tent. 
Kach of us had a small bag containing 
our provisions and a small alcohol lamp. 
This bag was rolled inside the sleeping bag. 
Our provisions consisted of a few crackers, 
some bars of chocolate, and a little butter 
—at the best scant rations for perhaps 
eight days. We had a pocket compass and 
a map of the region printed on paper. 

We had no difficulty in ascending to the 
plateau. It was not a perfectly level plain 
that we found, but, for the practical pur- 
pose of travel, it might as well have been, 
for it offered no distinguishing landmarks 
to guide our course. There was nothing to 
be seen but an endless succession of small 
and indistinct hills. 

We set our course by the compass. Our 
destination for our first day’s travel was 
the herder’s hut which was about in the 
middle of the plateau. At that time of year 
in Norway, the daylight is little better than 
twilight, but with our compass we had no 
difficulty in getting along, and early in the 
evening we found the hut. 

Our elation at this discovery was rather 
short-lived, for we found that the door and 
window of the hut had been nailed up and 
the top of the chimney covered over with 
heavy boards. We were pretty well tired 
with our day’s exertions, the wind had 
started to blow again, and the thermome- 
ter was about 10° below zero Fahrenheit. 
With these handicaps, it was the hardest 
kind of work to get into the hut and later 
to clamber on to the roof and clear the 
top of the chimney so that we could start 
a fire. Both of us got our fingers badly 
frostbitten, and my companion, for some 
weeks after, was in grave danger of losing 
one of his. 

We had the good fortune to find fire- 
wood stacked up in the hut. It took us 
some time, however, to make it of any use 
to us—if you have ever tried to build an 
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open fire under a cold chimney with the 
thermometer below zero, you will under- 
stand the difficulty we had in getting a 
draught going. The cold air settles down 
on your fire like a blanket, and you have 
to get a pretty brisk blaze going before 
the heat displaces the column of cold air 
in the flue. Meanwhile, of course, in our 




















DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 


“During these thirteen months in which death 
stared us steadily in the face,” says Captain 
Amundsen, “I came to know Dr. Cook intimate... 
and to form the affection which nothing in his late. 
career could ever cause me to alter.” 


efforts to do this, we had filled the little 
hut with smoke that got into our eyes and 
throats and caused us much discomfort. 

We felt pretty well after we had the fire 
blazing and had eaten a supper. At length, 
we rolled up in our sleeping bags in the 
bunks on the opposite wall and slept very 
comfortably. 

In the morning, we found that our trou- 
bles had only begun. The wind of the night 
before was still blowing, and it was now 
snowing heavily. The storm was so severe 
that it would obviously be folly to venture 
out in it. We therefore settled down to sit 
the storm out before the fireplace. Further 
exploration of the hut revealed another bit 
of good luck—it disclosed a small sack of 
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AGED IN A NIGHT 


Roald Amundsen was 
twenty-five years old 
and was adjudged a 
handsome _ fellow 
when he joined Cap- 
tain Gerlache as first 
mate of the Belgian 
Antarctic Expedition. 
The strain of the ex- 
perience through which 
he has passed is evident 
in the picture at the 




















right. 


rye flour that had been left behind by some 
herdsman. As we now realized that our own 
provisions must be husbanded, we made a 
thin porridge of this flour, which we cooked 
in an iron kettle over the open fire. We 
spent two days in the hut, and the only 
food we took in that time was this weak 
porridge. At best, it was not very nourish- 
ing, nor was it palatable. 

On the third day, the storm had some- 
what abated, and we decided to resume our 
march westward toward Garen. We now 
had to set our course very carefully, as 
there were only two places on the west 
coast at which a descent from the plateau 
was at all possible, and as these places 
were several miles apart, we had now def- 
initely to choose one of them and reject the 
other. Having made this choice, we set 
forward. 

We had not gone far before it started 
snowing again and the weather grew milder. 
We had frequently to consult the map to 
take our bearings, and the wet snow falling 
on the flimsy paper soon reduced it to 
pulp. After that, we had to proceed as best 
we could by the compass alone. 

Night overtook us before we reached the 
edge of the plateau and, of course, there 
was nothing to do but to camp where it 
found us, out in the open. That night 
nearly finished us. When we had unrolled 
our sleeping bags, we took out our pro- 
vision bags and laid them at our feet. 
Alongside them we set up our ski sticks as 
markers to indicate in the morning where 
the bags were if the overnight snow should 
cover them. We spent the night in extreme 








discomfort. The soft snow had melted on 
our clothing and had saturated it with 
moisture. When we got into our sleeping 
bags, the heat of our bodies turned enough 
of this moisture into steam so that it per- 
meated the inside of the sleeping bags as 
well. It was a wretched experience. Worse 
yet, it turned cold again in the night. | 
woke up in the darkness feeling half-frozen 
and was so uncomfortable that I could not 
go back to sleep. It finally occurred to me 
that, if I got up and drank some of the 
alcohol out of the lamp in my provision 
bag, it would restore my circulation. | 
climbed out of the sleeping bag and felt 
around in the dark until I got hold of my 
ski stick, and then I clawed about for my 
provision bag. To my astonishment and 
chagrin, it was not to be found. When 
morning broke, we both resumed the search 
and could find neither of the bags. To this 
day I have not been able to make a reason- 
able conjecture that would explain what 
became of them. There was, however, no 
doubt of the fact—they were gone. 

Our plight now was worse than uncom- 
fortable, it was extremely dangerous. Un- 
less we could speedily reach shelter and 
food, we should certainly freeze to death. 
With this alarming situation confronting 
us, we headed west again in hopes of reach- 
ing the edge of the plateau before night 
fell. 

Luck was still against us. It soon began 
to snow so heavily that we could not see 
our way more than a few feet ahead. We 
decided now that the only thing to do was 
to turn around and try to make our way 
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BEFORE AND 
AFTER 
“We were all reason- 
ably good-looking 
when we embarked,” 
says Dr. Cook, “but 
we were otherwise 
when we _ returned.” 
At the left is a pho- 
tograph of Dr. Cook 
as he appeared be- 
fore joining the Bel- 
gian expedition. The 
aging effect of living 
through a long Ant- 
arctic night is clearly 
seen in the picture at 











the right. 





east across the plateau to our starting 
point. We made a few miles on this new 
course when night again overtook us. 

Again the night was wet. We were 
drenched, and our bags were still heavy 
with moisture. Snow was still falling. When 
night came on, we had reached a small 
peak that thrust up out of the plateau. We 
sought out its lee side, figuring that we 
might be reasonably comfortable if we 
could keep out of the wind. We found that 
it did make a good deal of difference. I 
decided to improve even on that. I dug 
into the snow and made myself a small cave 
not much larger than my body, and into 
the cave I climbed head first and pulled 
my bag in after me. I soon congratulated 
myself on this idea, for I escaped altogether 
the gusts of wind outside. 

In the night, the weather turned cold 
suddenly. The wet snow had settled down 
on me in my cave and over its entrance at 
my feet. When the temperature dropped, 
it froze. In the middle of the night I woke 
up. I was lying on my back with my right 
wrist across my eyes and the palm of my 
hand up—as one often sleeps to keep the 
morning light out of his eyes. My muscles 
felt cramped and I made the instinctive 
move to change my position. I could not 
move an inch. I was practically frozen in- 
side a solid block of ice! I struggled desper- 
ately to free myself, but without the 
slightest effect. I shouted to my com- 
panion. Of course he could not hear. 

I was now stricken with horror. In my 
panic, I naturally thought he likewise had 
been frozen in the wet snow that had fallen 











in the night and that he was in a like pre- 
dicament with me. Unless a thaw im- 
mediately set in, we should both soon 
freeze to death in our ghastly coffins of ice. 

My shouts quickly died away, as I found 
it impossible to breathe deeply. I realized 
that I must keep quiet or I should suffo- 
cate. I do not know whether it was the 
heaviness of the little air I had to breathe, 
or what was the reason, but I soon dropped 
off into either sleep or unconsciousness. 
When I came to I could hear faint sounds. 
My companion, after all, had not been 
imprisoned. Probably the only reason he 
had not emulated my example and built 
himself a cave the night before was that 
he was too tired, and from exhaustion too 
indifferent, to go to the trouble. In any 
event, his failure to do so saved both our 
lives. When he awakened and looked about 
he found himself alone in an ocean of snow. 
He called to me, and I did not answer. 
Then he began a frantic search for some 
trace that would show him where I had 
gone. There was only one, and providen- 
tially his eye fell upon it—a few hairs of 
the reindeer skin of my sleeping bag were 
visible in the snow. At once he began dig- 
ging with his hands and ski stick to ex- 
tricate me from my prison. It took him 
three hours to dig me out. 

Both of us were now getting pretty weak. 
It was still night when he got me out, but 
we were too much upset to think of trying 
to rest further. Though it was still dark, 
the sky was clear and we were able to set 
a course and travel by the stars. We had 
been going two hours, with my companion 
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in the lead, when suddenly he disappeared 
as if the earth had swallowed him up. In- 
stinctively, I realized that he had gone 
over a precipice, and, instinctively, I 
acted instantly to save myself. I threw 
myself flat on the ground. A moment later, 
I heard his voice calling up, “ Don’t move. 
I have dropped over a precipice.’’ He had 
indeed fallen about thirty feet. Fortu- 
nately, he had landed on his back so that 
the sleeping bag which he carried as a pack 
on his shoulders had broken the force of 
the fall and he did not suffer more than a 
severe shaking up. Naturally, we did not 
attempt to go farther until daylight. Then 
we ploughed ahead on our seemingly 
hopeless travels. 

We had now been four days without food 
of any sort, and the two days before that 
our diet of weak rye porridge had not been 
much better, so far as sustenance was 
concerned. We were getting nearly ex- 
hausted. The only thing that had saved us 
from collapse was our ability to get drink- 
ing water. On the plateau were numerous 
little lakes connected by small streams, 
and at these streams we had been able to 
keep our stomachs filled with water, and 
this saved us from the extreme effects of 
starvation. 

At nightfall, we came upon a little 
shanty filled with hay. There were ski 
tracks around the shanty. This discovery 
renewed our courage and proved that we 
were certainly back near civilization. It 
gave us hope that, if we could keep our- 
selves going, on the morrow we might find 
food and shelter. The hay offered us a 
luxurious bed, and we spent the night 
burrowed into the heart of it. 

The next morning I turned out to explore 
our surroundings. My companion was now 
so exhausted and dispirited that he seemed 
unequal to the effort and I left him in the 
haymow while I followed the ski tracks. 
After an hour’s trudging, I saw a man in 
the distance. I surmised correctly that he 
was a peasant farmer making the morning 
rounds of the snares he had set for ptar- 
migan. I called loudly to him. He gave a 
startled look and, to my dismay, proceeded 
to run as fast as he could away from me. 
These lonely peasants are a superstitious 
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folk. While they were courageous enough 
in the presence of real danger, they suffer 
many terrors of their own creation. Doubt- 
less his first impression of me was of a 
ghostly apparition haunting the unin- 
habited plateau. 

I called again and threw my whole soul 
into the cry. My tone must have conveyed 
my desperation, for the man stopped run- 
ning and, after some hesitation, came back 
to meet me. I explained our plight and 
asked him where we were. I had a little 
difficulty in understanding his explanation 
and even when I did, could hardly believe 
my senses, for it showed that we were now 
not more than an hour’s travel from the 
farmhouse above Mogen from which, eight 
days before, we had started on our misad- 
venture. 

Heartened by this information, I hurried 
back for my companion. The news put 
fresh vigor in him, too, and soon, with no 
great trouble, we made our way down the 
little valley to the familiar farmhouse. We 
knocked at the door, were invited to enter, 
and went in. I was puzzled at our reception 
—until after I saw myself in the mirror. 
In the single room of the farmhouse the 
women were busy at their spinning and 
the men at wood-carving. They looked up 
hospitably, but merely greeted us with a 
brief ‘How do you do,” in an entirely im- 
personal and inquiring manner. It was soon 
apparent that they did not recognize us. 
Little wonder, as I later realized, for our 
scraggly beards had grown, our eyes were 
gaunt and hollow, our cheeks were sunken, 
and the ruddy glow of color had changed 
to a ghastly greenish yellow. We were a 
truly awful spectacle. Our hosts at first 
would not believe us when we explained 
that we were the two young fellows who 
had left them eight days earlier. They 
could see no resemblance to their former 
guests in the gaunt spectres before them. 
At length we convinced them, and they 
showed us every kindness. We spent a 
couple of days with them, eating and sleep- 
ing until our strength returned, and then, 
with many expressions of gratitude, we 
took our leave of them and made our way 
safely into Oslo. 

The sequel of the story I did not myself 
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learn untila year later, 
when I discovered it 
was known that the 
farmer who owned 
Garen,on the westerly 
edge of the plateau at 
the head of the trail 
we had intended to 
descend, had come out 
of his house one morn- 
ing and found ski 
tracks within a few 
yards of his doorway 
coming from the east 
and not from the west. 
He could not credit 
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his eyes, because he 
knew no one had ever 
come that way in the 
winter, nor did he be- 
lieve it was possible. 
Those tracks could have been none other 
than ours, for the dates corresponded. 

Think of it! We had been unknowingly 
within a hundred yards of our destination 
and had turned back to recross the plateau 
after being within ten minutes’ walk of 
a safe haven on its western edge! 

As I said when I started to describe this 
adventure, it involved as many hardships 
and dangers as anything I later encoun- 
tered in my polar expeditions. It was a 
part of my preliminary training for my 
polar career. The training proved severer 
than the experience for which it was a 
preparation, and it well-nigh ended the 
career before it began. 

As soon as my army training was over, I 
undertook the next step in my preparation 
for Arctic exploration. By this time I had 
read all the books on the subject I could lay 
my hands on, and I had been struck by 
one fatal weakness common to many of 
the preceding Arctic expeditions. This was 
that the commanders of these expeditions 
had not always been ships’ captains. They 
had almost invariably relied for the naviga- 
tion of their vessels upon the services of 
experienced skippers. The fatal defect of 
this practice had been in every case that, 
once embarked at sea, the expedition had 
not one leader but two. Invariably this re- 
sulted in a division of responsibility be- 





THE “BELGICA”’ IN THE MOONLIGHT 
A photograph taken on May 20, 1898, by Dr. Frederick A. Cook, physi- 
cian and photographer of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition. 


tween the commander and the skipper, in- 
cessant friction, divided counsels, and a 
lowered morale for the subordinate mem- 
bers of the expedition. Always two factions 
developed—one comprising the com- 
mander and the scientific staff, the other 
comprising the captain and the crew. I 
was resolved, therefore, that I should never 
lead an expedition until I was prepared to 
remedy this defect. The only way to rem- 
edy it was to equip myself with experience 
as a skipper and actually to qualify. as a 
ship’s captain. I could then lead my ex- 
peditions both as explorer and as navigator 
and avoid this division into two factions. 

To gain a skipper’s license, however, I 
must get several years of actual experience 
as a member of the crew under a qualified 
captain. For this reason, during the sum- 
mers of 1894-96, I signed as a sailor aboard 
a sailing ship. This not only gave me the 
opportunity to work up to the position of 
mate and prepare for an examination for 
a skipper’s license, but also took me into 
my beloved Arctic, where my experiences 
were also a preparation for the future I 
had in my mind. 

In 1897, I had the good fortune to be ac- 
cepted for membership in the ship’s com- 
pany of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition 
to study the South Magnetic Pole. Though 
I was only twenty-five years old, I was 
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chosen first mate before the Belgica left 
Europe. The expedition was decidedly an 
international affair. ‘The commander was 
a Belgian sailor. The captain was a Belgian 
artillery officer who had served in the 
French Navy and who had become a first- 
rate skipper. The first mate was myself. 
Dr. Cook, of later polar fame, was the 
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of the Antarctic continent, which in this 
region is known as Graham’s Land. This 
region too was partly unmapped, and we 
spent some time here tracing the outlines 
of the coast, and emerged at the south end 
of a passage through it into the Pacific 

Ocean. 
By this time, winter was drawing near, 
and we had still a con- 
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ship’s physician. The chief scientist was a 
Rumanian. The second scientist was a 
Pole. Five members of the crew were Nor- 
wegians. The rest were Belgians. 

The South Magnetic Pole ‘s on-the Ant- 
arctic continent, far south of Australia in 
the South Pacific Ocean. However, the 
plan of our commander was to proceed, 
not by way of Australia, but by way of 
Cape Horn. We reached the Strait of 
Magellan in the winter of 1897, which, of 
course, in that latitude, was the summer 
of the year. We proceeded south to Tierra 
del Fuego. In those days, little was known 
of this region scientifically, and our com- 
mander was so taken with the possibilities 
of discovery there that we lingered for 
several weeks, gathering specimens of its 
natural history, mapping its shores, and 
taking meteorological observations. This 
delay had serious consequences which will 
appear shortly. 

Proceeding farther south, we passed the 
South Shetland Islands and came in view 





siderable distance to go 
to reach our destination 
south of Australia. We 
therefore headed west, 
and soon had an adven- 
ture that came near 
ending the career of all 
of us. One day, when I 
came to the bridge to 
relieve the captain for 
the afternoon watch, I 
found we were battling 
with a terrific gale, ac- 
companied by sleet and 
snow. Icebergs were 
visible in all directions. 
The captain pointed to 
one not far distant to 
the northand explained 
that he had been ma- 
nceuvring all through the watch to keep the 
ship in the lee of this berg, which, by shel- 
tering us from the heaviest of the wind and 
the swells, saved us from being driven off 
our course. His instructions to me were to 
continue these manceuvres until I should 
be relieved for the night watch, and to pass 
them on to my successor. This I did, trans- 
mitting the instructions to the young Bel- 
gian who took the watch. When I turned 
into my bunk, I could feel the ship rolling 
in response to the swell, which, however, 
was not the tremendous heave of the main 
Pacific, but was a modified rolling of the 
current which came around the iceberg to 
us. I was rocked to sleep by this rolling 
motion. 

Imagine my astonishment when I 
awoke in the morning and found the ship 
dead becalmed! Certain that something 
extraordinary had happened, I hastened 
into my clothes and hurried to the bridge. 
There I found that we were in a shallow 
basin, icelocked on every side by a com- 
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In order to take advantage of the first cracking up of the ice fields a 
channel to a water basin was hewn through a thousand yards of rough 
ice. Amundsen credits Cook with the idea. 
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plete circle of towering icebergs. I asked 
the young Belgian how in the world we 
ever got into this place. His response was 
that he had no more idea of how it hap- 
pened than I myself. In the darkness of 
the night and the driving snowstorm, he 
had been unable to keep the iceberg in 
view, and the ship had been driven aim- 
lessly by the wind, with 
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They could not have made a greater mis- 
take. I saw and understood fully the great 
danger they exposed the whole expedition 
to, but I was not asked for my opinion, and 
discipline required me to keep silent. The 
thing I most feared happened. By the time 
we had ridden out of the storm, we were 
probably more than a hundred miles within 





the result that it had 
been lifted on one of the 
mighty Pacific swells 
through an opening be- 
tween two icebergs and 
had landed us in the be- 
calmed basin where we 
now lay. Nothing short 
of a miracle of coinci- 
dence had saved us from 
being dashed to pieces 
by the bergs that formed 
the shallow entrance we 
had hurdled on the back 
of that swelling wave. 

















At the best, though 
we had enjoyed this 
much good fortune, we 
were in perhaps aneven 
greater danger than be- 
fore. It was all very well to escape death 
by breaking up on the berg, but now we 
were confronted with the possibility of 
death by being caught irrrevocably within 
a ring of bergs. Fortunately for us, by very 
careful manoeuvring, we succeeded in ex- 
tricating ourselves. 

We had not gone far, however, when the 
danger we had just escaped threatened us 
in a yet more serious form, not by blind 
accident as before, but by reason of a lack 
of experience in polar navigation. Skirting 
the Antarctic ice field on our westward 
way, we encountered another terrific gale 
blowing from the north. We were in im- 
minent danger of being blown against the 
wall of ice that lay to the south of us. The 
instinct of any navigator accustomed to 
the polar seas would have been to use every 
effort to get away to the north and into the 
open sea. This we could have done. But 
my two superior officers saw an opening in 
the ice field to the south of us and decided 
to ride before the storm into this opening. 


PENGUINS VISIT THE 
Curiosity brought the penguins to the Belgica, furnishing both entertain- 
ment and food. By careful approach the men were frequently able to pick 
up the fearless and unsuspecting birds. 
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the ice field. We awoke one morning to 
find the ice lane we had traveled had closed 
behind us. Here we were, fast in the Ant- 
arctic ice, drifting round in the uncharted 
southern seas at the beginning of the long 
polar winter. 

Our position was even more perilous 
than this sounds, because we were not 
equipped for a winter’s stay in Antarctic 
regions. The original plan of our expedition 
had been to proceed during the summer to 
the region of the South Magnetic Pole on 
South Victoria Land and there to establish 
a winter camp, where four men would be 
left with adequate supplies while the ship 
and the rest of the men returned to civiliza- 
tion for the winter. They were to come 
back for their four comrades the following 
spring. The men who were to be left on the 
Antarctic continent were the Rumanian 
scientist, the Polish assistant, Dr. Cook, 
and myself. 

Now, however, the entire ship’s com- 
pany faced the prospect of a winter in the 
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Antarctic with no winter clothing for the 
crew, without adequate provisions for so 
many men, and even without lamps 
enough to light the quarters of all. It was 
a truly dreadful prospect. 

For thirteen months, we lay caught in 
the vise of this ice field. Two of the sailors 
went insane. Every member of the ship’s 
company was afflicted with scurvy, and all 
but three of us were prostrated by it. This 
wholesale attack of scurvy was a sad ex- 
perience. Both Dr. Cook and I knew from 
our reading of Arctic travels that it could 
be avoided by the use of fresh meat. We 
had, therefore, spent many weary hours, 
after the day’s hard work was done, travel- 
ing for miles over the ice in search of seals 
and penguins, and with great labor had 
killed and brought to the ship a great num- 
ber of each. The commander, however, de- 
veloped an aversion to the flesh of both 
that amounted almost to a mania. He was 
not content only to refuse to eat it himself, 
but he even forbade any of the ship’s com- 
pany to indulge in it. Consequently, all of 
us soon got the scurvy. The commander 
and the captain were both so prostrated 
that they took to their beds and made 
their wills. 

The command of the expedition now de- 
veloped upon me as ranking officer. About 
the first thing I did was to get out the few 
men that were able to work, and dig 
through the snow alongside the ship to the 
carcasses of the seals. Steaks were speedily 
cut from them, and the cook was ordered 
to thaw them out and prepare them. 
Everybody aboard eagerly ate his share, 
even the commander. It was marvelous to 
see the change wrought by this simple 
change in diet. Within a week, all the men 
plainly showed an improvement in their 
condition. 

It was in this fearful emergency, during 
these thirteen long months in which al- 
most the certainty of death stared us stead- 
ily in the face, that I came to know Dr. 
Cook intimately and to form the affection 
for him and the gratitude to him which 
nothing in his later career could ever cause 
me to alter. He, of all the ship’s company, 
was the one man of unfaltering courage, 
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unfailing hope, endless cheerfulness, and , effect. 






unwearied kindness. When any one was 
sick, he was at his bedside to comfort him; 
when any was disheartened, he was there 
to encourage and inspire. And not only was 
his faith undaunted, but his ingenuity and 
enterprise were boundless. With the return 
of the sun after the long Antarctic night, 
he led small parties on scouting expeditions 
in all directions, looking for evidences that 
the ice might providentially open and leave 
a channel for us back to the open sea. 

One day, somebody in the party noticed 
that the melting ice had formed a small 
basin of water about a thousand yards 
from the ship. The rest of us thought noth- 
ing of it, as naturally water would form 
here and there. Somehow, though, to Dr. 
Cook’s restless mind this basin seemed an 
omen of hope. He declared his firm con- 
viction that the ice would break, and that, 
when the opening came, it would lead to 
this basin. Therefore, he proposed what 
sounded at first like a mad enterprise: 
that we should cut a channel through the 
thousand yards of rough ice to this basin 
and float the Belgica through it, so that, if 
the crack came, the ship could take im- 
mediate advantage of it. 

I say it seemed a mad undertaking for 
two reasons: first, the only things we had 
on board to cut ice with were a few four- 
foot saws and some explosives; second, 
most of the men were wholly unused to this 
kind of work and were weak and emaciated. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Cook’s confidence pre- 
vailed—at least it would give us something 
to do besides sitting and contemplating our 
probable fate. All hands, therefore, turned 
out, and the enterprise began. 

A motley-looking crew they were. When 
the commander had taken to his bed with 
the scurvy, I had sized up the equipment of 
men and realized that, except for four of 
us, they were most inadequately clad to 
stand a winter in the Antarctic. I had, 
therefore, rifled a carefully hoarded store 
of bright red blankets, had caused them to 

, be cut up after a pattern, and sewed into 
loose suits for the men. These suits pro- 
vided sufficient warmth, but when the 
men appeared on deck with them they cer- 
' tainly produced a bizarre and theatrical 
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We marked our proposed channel 
through the ice and fell to work. With the 
saws, we cut triangular lines in the ice 
and then applied a stick of tonite to blow 
the cakes loose. We found that the cakes 
had a tendency to cling to the edges in 
spite of the explosive. Dr. Cook then in- 
vented an ingenious scheme of cutting off 
one point of the tri- 
angle, which had the 
effect of freeing the cake 
‘it the time of explosion. 

Weary weeks we 
spent at this labor, but 
finally the job was done, 
and we went to bed one 
night planning to tow 
the ship to the basin the 
following morning. Im- 
agine our horror on 
awakening to discover 
that the pressure from 
thesurrounding'ice pack 
had driven the banks of 
our channel together, 
and we were locked in 
as fast as ever. 

Our dejection was 
turned to joy shortly 
after, however, when a 
shift of wind opened the 
channel again. We now 
lost no time in towing 
the ship into the basin. 

Now that we were here, we seemed no 
nearer escape than before. Other weary 
weeks passed us by. Then the miracle 
happened—exactly what Cook had pre- 
dicted. The ice opened and the lane to the 
sea ran directly through our basin! Joy 
restored our energy, and with all speed we 
made our way to the open sea and safety. 

Our perils, however, were not yet past. 
Before we could emerge into open water, 
we were compelled to pass between two 
giant icebergs, and for several days we were 
again held as in a vise between them. All 
day and all night we were subjected to a 
terriffic grinding pressure, and the noise of 
ice cakes battering against our sides and 
splintering off incessantly was at times so 
loud as to make conversation trying. Here 
again Dr. Cook’s ingenuity saved the day. 








DR. FRIDTJOF NANSEN 


Encouraged by the noted explorer, Dr. 
Nansen, the idol of his boyhood, Amund- 
sen planned the conquest of the North- 
west Passage. 
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He had carefully preserved the skins of the 
penguins we had killed, and we now made 
them into mats and lowered them over the 
sides of the vessel, where they took up and 
largely mitigated the impact of the ice. 

Even after we had made the open sea, 
some danger beset us. Our chronometer 
had shared the shocks of many a blow 
from the ice which had 
shaken the ship as 
though by earthquake. 
For this reason, we 
could not be sure of the 
accuracy of the obser- 
vations we took to de- 
termine our exact lati- 
tude and longitude. 
Navigation back to civ- 
ilization, therefore, was 
a little bit uncertain. 
Fortunately, the wel- 
come cry of “Land!” 
was at length heard 
from the crow’s nest. 
Certainly we were ap- 
proaching the Strait of 
Magellan. 

But here a new per- 
plexity arose. Where 
was the channel? In 
those days, the numer- 
ous islands and bays in 
this region were not so 
well mapped as they 
now are, and, with the uncertainty as to our 
exact position, we were not at first sure what 
part of the region we were in. Soon, however, 
we clearly identified Church Island by its 
striking likeness in appearance to a church, 
from which its name was derived. I shall 
not detail the perils that beset us in work- 
ing our way through the Strait. We took 
refuge in the lee of Church Island, dragged 
our anchors, and nearly went on the rocks 
of a neighboring island. Starting round the 
coast, we steered into what later turned 
out to be a blind alley, where we certainly 
should have been driven on the rocks by a 
westerly gale; but we discovered our mis- 
take with only about a minute to spare, and 
tacked around a foaming reef, which we 
escaped by inches, into the true channel. 
At length, after a weary voyage, we re- 
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turned to Europe, arriving in 1899, two 
years after our departure. 

The following year I got my skipper’s 
license and then began making definite 
plans for my first expedition. Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen, whose daring exploits in the Fram 
had made him the idol of my boyhood, 
was the Grand Old Man of Arctic explora- 
tion in Norway. I knew that a word of en- 
couragement frem him would be priceless 
to me in enlisting aid in my enterprise; on 
the other hand, a word of disparagement 
from him would be fatal. I went, therefore, 
to see him and laid before him my plans 
and hopes and asked his benediction. This 
he graciously gave; and he went even 
further—he offered to commend me to the 
good offices of people who might help me. 

Immensely encouraged by this interview 
[ next determined to pursue studies in 
magnetic science and in the methods of 
taking magnetic observations. My expedi- 
tion must have a scientific purpose as well 
as the purpose of exploration. Otherwise 
I should not be taken seriously and should 
not get backing. 

I wrote, therefore, to the Director of the 
British Observatory at Kew, asking per- 
mission to go there and pursue these 
studies. The Director of the Observatory 
refused my request. 

I now turned to the Director of the 
Meteorological Observatory at Oslo. From 
him I got a card of introduction to the 
Director of Deutsche Seewarte at Ham- 
burg. Armed with this, I went to the great 
German seaport and hired a cheap room 
in a poer quarter of the city. My funds 
were low and I had to conserve them. 

My prospects of getting an interview 
with the distinguished Geheimrath George 
von Neumayer were, to say the least, not 
very bright. I was unknown to him and 
was an utterly undistinguished stranger. 
However, I was desperate and had to take 
desperate measures. With beating heart, I 
presented myself at his outer office and 
handed in my card of introduction. 

In a short time, to my great gratification 
[ was ushered into his presence. I beheld a 
man of probably seventy years, whose 
white hair, benign, clean-shaven face, and 


gentle eyes presented a most striking re- Jq 
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semblance to the famous musician, Franz 
Liszt. He greeted me cordially and asked 
me my business. I eagerly explained that I 
intended to be an explorer on my own ac- 
count, that I had had two years’ experience 
with an Antarctic expedition, and that I 
must learn how to take magnetic observa- 
tions so that I might acquire scientific data 
to justify my adventure. The old gentle- 
man listened kindly but finally exclaimed: 
“Young man, you have something more on 
your mind than this! Tell me what it is.” 

I told him of my ambition to be the first 
to conquer the Northwest Passage. Still he 
was not satisfied. “Ah,” he exclaimed, 
“there is still more.” Then I told him I 
wanted to make the conclusive observations 
of the true location of the North Magnetic 
Pole. When I said this, he rose eagerly, 
came over to me, and threw his arms 
around me in a warm embrace. “ Young 
man,” he said, “if you do that, you will be 
the benefactor of mankind forages to come. 
That is the great adventure.”’ 

His kindness for the next three months 
well-nigh overwhelmed me. A bachelor and 
a man of comfortable means, he lived 
in a good hotel down town, and frequently 
he insisted upon my dining with him there. 
To me this hotel seemed like a palace. Its 
dining room was a fairyland of savory de- 
lights, and its menu a Lucullian feast. 
More than this, the good old Geheimrath 
would include me in dinners that he gave 
to visiting scientists, and thereby pro- 
vided me, not only with a much appre- 
ciated meal, but also with the stimulation 
of contact with active minds and intellects 
of achievement. Never shall I cease to be 
grateful to this kindly old soul who so 
greatly eneouraged and helped me. I tried 
to repay his interest by being every day the 
first to arrive at the observatory in the 
morning and the last to leave at night. I 
proceeded in my study with indefatigable 
zeal, and in a few months had gained a 
working knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of magnetic observations. 

When I had finished at Hamburg, his 
good offices procured me access to the 
observatory at Wilhelmshaven and also at 
Potsdam. 

In 1900, I bought the ship for this my 
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first expedition. She was a small fishing 
smack from the northern part of Norway. 
She was forty-seven tons and of the same 
age as myself. The following summer | 
spent with my precious fishing smack in 
the North Atlantic between Norway and 
Greenland, taking oceanographic observa- 
tions in that region. I knew that Dr. 
Nansen wanted these 
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most important of my creditors angrily 
demanded payment within twenty-four 
hours, with the threat that he would libel 
my vessel and cause my arrest for fraud. 
The ruin of my years of work seemed im- 
minent. I grew desperate and I resolved 
upon a desperate expedient. I summoned 
my six carefully chosen companions, ex- 
plained my predica- 





data for his own use, 
and I was determined 
to get them for him as 
a mark of my gratitude. 
He was delighted when 
I returned in the fall 
and presented the data 
to him. 

The winter and spring 
of 1902-1903 I spent 
in feverish preparation 
for my great adventure 
of the Northwest Pas- 
sage. I besieged every 
possible source of 
funds—the learned so- bo 
cieties and the private Po sae 
patrons of science. The 








ment, and asked if they 
would codperate with 
me in my strategy. 
They enthusiastically 
agreed. Therefore, at 
midnight on June 
16th, in the midst of 
a perfect deluge of rain, 
we seven conspirators 
made our way to the 
wharf where the Gjou 
was tied, went aboard, 
cast off the hawsers, 
and turned southward 
toward the Skager 
Rack and the North 
Sea. When dawn arose 
on our truculent cred- 











rest of my time was 
spent in selecting and 
ordering supplies. 
Despair almost over- 
came me at times, be- 
cause, in spite of everything, sufficient 
funds were not forthcoming. Some of the 
more impatient men from whom I had got 
supplies began pressing me for payment. 
Finally, on the morning of June 16, 1903, I 
was confronted with a supreme crisis. The 
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TO TRAVEL FAR 
The Gjoa sailed in a midnight storm away 
from Amundsen’s creditors on a three- 
year quest for the Northwest Passage. 


itor, we were safely out 
on the open main, 
seven as light-hearted 
pirates as ever flew the 
black flag, disappear- 
ing upon a quest that would take us 
three years and on which we were des- 
tined eventually to succeed in an enter- 
prise that had baffled our predecessors for 
four centuries. That, however, is another 
story. 








Did Amundsen take an unfair advantage of the gallant Robert Falcon Scott in 
the race for the South Pole? That question has been debated repeatedly, and in the 
next issue Captain Amundsen answers the question finally and definitely. Amund- 
sen was all ready for an expedition to the North Pole when he learned of Peary’s 
success, and he decided to try for the South Pole, which was Scott’s objective. 
Now he reveals that a message was sent to Scott, so that the gallant Englishman 
would not be taken unawares, and that proffers of assistance were made to the 
British expedition when they camped within reach of each other in the Antarctic. 
He tells also of slights to him because he competed with Scott, and he expresses his 
opinion of the defects in Scott’s plans. These incidents, and his tale of the voyage 
through the Northwest Passage, make a most readable installment. 














A Tomb Hewn from 
Solid Rock 























The Chicago of Ancient Arabia 


One of the Haunts of the Mysterious Colonel Lawrence 


LOWELL THOMAS 


AUTHOR OF “WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA” 


One of the most romantic battles between the Turks and the Arabian hosts of “Lawrence 
of Arabia,” a battle barely mentioned by Lawrence in his book, was fought amidst the 
ruins of an ancient city—a “rose-red city, half as old as time,” carved out of the en- 
chanted mountains of Edom. It is a “mystery city,” a fitting rendezvous for the mysteri- 
ous Lawrence. Palaces and tombs are cut from the living red rock—by whom no one 
knows. It was once a city of hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, but for centuries 
its sole visitors have been wandering Arabs and eagles from the neighboring crags. In 
this article Mr. Thomas describes the mysterious city which he reached after pass- 





ing through the narrow defile which leads to its abandoned grandeur. 


RECENTLY it has been reported from 
both London and Jerusalem that a fabu- 
lous cache of precious stones and ancient 
gold ornaments has been discovered by 
Arabs in one of the temples of Petra, the 
“Lost City of Arabia.” For hundreds of 
years the city has been uninhabited except 
for wandering Bedouins who occasionally 
camp in the caves of the shelving rock, on 
their way to fresh oases and pastures new. 
A poor son of the desert, while prowling 
about one of the desert temples of Petra, 
is said to have stepped on a “moving 


All photographs copyright by Lowell Thomas. 


stone.’’ Before he knew what had happened 
the earth dropped from under him and the 
secret stone swung back into place. Like 
Ali Baba, the frightened Arab found him- 
self in a subterranean vault, but he was 
provided with no magic formula like 
“Open Sesame”’ to extricate him from his 
prison. 

The Arab groped around in the dark 
until he found a passage. Crawling cau- 
tiously forward on his hands and knees to 
keep from plunging into an unexpected pit, 
he suddenly reached a great open chamber. 
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CALLED THE ROMAN 


SOLDIER’S TOMB, 








BUT NONE KNOWS WHY 


The magnificent simplicity of this great tomb, carved from the rose-red sandstone, its strata pz ainted by 
nature in rainbow tints and hues that flash magically in Arabia’s burning sunshine, awes the beholder 
The lovely images in the niches have been mutilated by Mohammedan iconoclasts. 


He rubbed his eyes. He could not believe 
he was not in the middle of an Arabian 
Nights’ tale. Scattered before him were 
precious stones and heaps of gold—pirates’ 
gold of the dim dead days of Tyre and 
Sidon. The be- 


stepped on the stone trap-door that had pre- 
cipitated him into the secret treasure vault. 
The jewels eventually reached the ba- 
zars of the Holy City. Archeologists who 
examined the gems were of the opinion that 
they dated back 





wildered Arab, 
still thinking he 
was dreaming, 
had enough sense 
to tie some of the 
jewels into his 
head-cloth before 
he continued to 
look for a means 
of escape from 
the underground 
cavern. At last he 
saw a gleam of 
daylight and es- 
caped through a 
narrow opening in 
the red cliffs far 
above the place 


where he had 
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to Biblical antiq- 
uity. They may 
have enhanced 
the beauty of the 
(Jueen of Sheba 
when she paid her 
famous call on 
King Solomon, or 
perhaps they had 
been stolen from 
the palace of 
some Pharaoh of 







Egypt. 
The reports 
are that this 


buried treasure 
of Petra is likely 
to surpass in 
value and equal 
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in importance the discoveries made by 
Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter in 
the Valley of the Kings. If so, it will be a 
great discovery. At any rate, an expedition 
from the British Museum is now on its 
way to the Lost City, and according to 
reports from London and Jerusalem—per- 
haps erroneous—the leader of this expedi- 
tion is none other than Colonel Thomas 
E. Lawrence, the “mystery man of Ara- 
bia.”” Another press report from London 
informs us that Lawrence is still a private 
in the Royal Air Force and has recently 
been transferred to Waziristan to help pro- 
tect the Northwest Frontier in India from 
raiding Afghans. If the first rumor happens 
to be true, it is most appropriate that 
Lawrence the archeologist should now be 
setting out to uncover a culture contem- 
poraneous with Old Testament history in 
the very canons where Lawrence the mili- 
tary genius led his Bedouins to a brilliant 
victory against the Turks on October 21, 
1917. At any rate, whatever the present 
objective of Britain’s nomad hero, the 
story of the Lost City is an amazing tale. 

It had been Lawrence’s enthusiastic 
description of the faded flamingo palaces 
and temples carved out of the living rock 
that had fired me with a determination to 
see Petra. It was not long after the Turko- 
Bedouin battle in this City of Ghosts. At 
that time I was with the Sherifian forces, 
in the land of the Arabian Nights, and dur- 
ing a lull I succeeded in getting Emir 
Feisal’s permission to do a bit of wandering 
on my own among the mountains of Edom. 
He not only granted the request: he gave 
me a picked band of his wildest brigands as 
a bodyguard to protect Harry Chase, my 
photographer, and me from robbers and 
the enemy patrols. 

Although not far from the coast, Petra 
is in an isolated and little-known part of 
the Near East. If you look at the map 
you will see that the upper end of the Red 
Sea is divided into two arms. The Sinai 
Desert, the “‘ wilderness”? where the Chil- 
dren of Israel wandered, is V-shaped, with 
its sharp point at the bottom, parting the 
waters of the Red Sea. To the -vest of 
Sinai is the Gulf of Suez, a highw. y up 
and down which the commerce of the world 
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passes. To the East of Sinai is the other 
fork known as the Gulf of Akaba. Here 
ships rarely go. On one side of this gulf 
are the sands and jagged peaks of Sinai, 
on the other are King Solomon’s Moun- 
tains and the Arabian Desert. There are 
no ports along this gulf and, except for a 
few straggling houses in the small Arab 
town of Akaba at the head of it, the coral 
and sandy shores are uninhabited. No- 
where on earth, unless it be in the Arctic 
or Antarctic, is there a more lonely stretch 
of water. 

But in days of old it was as important 
as the Gulf of Suez. Here the fleets of King 
Solomon rode at anchor three thousand 
years ago upon their return from Ceylon 
bringing ivory, apes, and peacocks. Until 
Lawrence and his Arab army came to drive 
out the Turks the last activity in the Gulf 
of Akaba occurred a thousand years pre- 
viously, in the days of the Crusaders. But 
during the final years of the World War 
Emir Feisal and Colonel Lawrence estab- 
lished a base camp at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. Cruisers and destroyers of 
the British Red Sea fleet, and old freighters 
carrying supplies to the warring Arabs, 
passed up and down the gulf every few 
days during 1917 and 1918, until Allenby 
and Lawrence brought about the downfall 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

A ninety-mile journey across mountain 
and desert brings you to the mysterious 
region of the “Lost City.” But unless you 
have a Bedouin guide along you will have 
an extremely difficult time finding it, for 
it is hidden away in a pocket in the moun- 
tains. 

Mounted on Emir Feisal’s dromedaries, 
fleet racing camels, from the central Ara- 
bian Desert, we set out from Akaba in the 
spring of 1918. Bouncing along beside us 
were some of his Sons of Ishmael whom he 
had assigned to us as a bodyguard. Among 
them were several daredevils from Law- 
rence’s famous corps of picked men, the 
raiders who usually went with him on his 
“tulip planting” parties. We also had a 
number of other men of Arab blood who 
came from various parts of the Near East 
and had little in common. Our first day’s 
march took us up the furnace-like Wadi 























LOOKING ACROSS THE VALLEY 


Opposite the tomb used by the author as his camp 
loomed the ruins of scores of Petra’s earliest places 
of worship, “half as old as Time,” built perhaps 
five theusand years ago. 


Itm, down which Lawrence had brought his 
desert hordes to the capture of the Turkish 
base at Akaba. This gorge resembles the 
famous Khyber Pass between India and 
Central Asia. It was equally grim. 

At first the members of our bodyguard 
were aS merry as a crowd of college men 
setting off for a football game, but on the 
second day they began to bicker and then 
toquarrel. Finally to keep them from shoot- 
ing each other I cajoled them into letting 
me take the bolts out of their rifles. From 
then on I kept these in my saddle bags. 
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THE GATEWAY TO PETRA 
This narrow gorge, often but twelve feet wide, is 
the only known entrance to Petra. Here Lawrence's 
Arabs, during the World War, ambushed and de- 
feated a pursuing Turkish army. 


So for the remainder of the journey these 
Arabs made interesting traveling compan- 
ions but were not much in the way of a 
bodyguard. 

The region we passed through on our 
trek to the “Lost City”? reminded me of 
the bad lands of the Dakotas and the bar- 
ren mountains of Baluchistan and Afghan- 
istan. On the evening of our first day out 
we crossed the ballroom-floor mud _ flats 
and passed between those mighty red 
cathedral rocks of Rhumm which Lawrence 
describes so vividly in his “ Revolt in the 
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Desert.”” Some of the Turkish outposts 
were only a little way off, but not a single 
skirmish with the enemy occurred to lend 
spice to the expedition. 

After several days of traveling while it 
was light, and camping beside water-holes 
at night, those precious oases which are a 
thousand times more important to the 
Arab than railroad junctions and gas stda- 
tions to us, our caravan ascended a steep 
winding track and came out on a high 
plateau. We were nearing the goal of our 
journey. Before us spread the “enchanted 
mountains of Edom,” the great wall of red 
and white peaks that guard the approach 
to the loveliest and least-known of all the 
ancient cities of the East. 

Some twenty miles to the north of us lay 
that desolate and sunken region, the low- 
est on the face of the earth, the Valley of 
the Dead Sea. On our right, melting into 
cloudy purple and gray, lay the vast desert 
of Central Arabia and somewhere in it two 
strips of glistening steel, the “ Pilgrims’ 
Railway” connecting Damascus with Me- 
dina, the Turkish line where Lawrence 
planted most of his tulips and blew up 
trains and bridges. 

Straight ahead are the sacred moun- 
tains of the ancient land of Edom, a tower- 
ing range of seemingly impenetrable sand- 
stone through which we must pass to reach 
the Lost City we have come to see. Di- 
rectly below us is a steep; rocky slope by 
which we must descend. One of our Arabs 
points to a valley down there which is 
many miles wide. But from where we are it 
looks like a cul-de-sac. After several hours, 
during which we are forced to lead our slip- 
ping and stumbling dromedaries, we come 
to what seems to be the end of the valley. 
Then rounding a huge mass of white sand- 
stone we find ourselves entering a narrow 
chasm—a mere rift in the massive moun- 
tain wall. From a width of twelve miles our 
valley has narrowed down to a mere crack 
of twelve feet with its walls towering hun- 
dreds of feet above us. Through the Sik, 
as the Arabs call the precipitous gorge, our 
horses and camels scramble and stumble, 
clambering over huge boulders and push- 
ing through thickets of oleanders. Lizards 
slither across the stones and our compan- 
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ions amuse themselves by popping at 
them with their pistols. The narrow chasm 
seems to grow wilder and more impressive 
with every step. Hassan Kalil tells us that 
we are in the rent in the rock that appeared 
when Moses smote these desolate moun- 
tains with his rod and brought forth a 
gushing stream for his thirst-maddened fol- 
lowers bound for the Promised Land of 
Canaan. Here was a mighty crack in the 
mountains and here danced a sparkling 
brook, so who were we to question Hassan’s 
story? 

High over head wheeled an eagle, as if it 
were the reincarnation of an ancient king 
of Edom watching our caravan approach- 
ing the deserted streets of the sleeping 
capital. The morning sun warmed the 
rocks, transforming them into an Old 
Master’s soft red. At times the Wadi Musa, 
or Valley of Moses, became so narrow that 
we could sit on our camels and reach out 
and touch the walls on either side. The 
stratified rocks rose above us to such 
heights that at times they almost shut out 
the sky. Dark walls there were, where no 
ray of the sun could ever penetrate. It was 
like a Grand Cafion of the Colorado in 
miniature—only more colorful and more 
exquisite. 

After an hour we suddenly rounded a 
sharp bend. Before us was a sight that 
fairly took our breath away—even the 
Arabs stood still in awe and bewilderment. 
There stood a Grecian temple of a delicate 
limpid rose. At a glance you thought it 
shaped of the stuff from which dreams are 
made. But it was real, for here the Prax- 
iteles and the Michelangelo of a bygone day 
had carved this lovely structure from the 
mountain wall. And what an eye for the 
dramatic those masters of old must have 
had! To get their effects and to carve this 
temple from the cliffs of Edom they used 
a toothed tool. The multi-colored strata 
seemed to swirl like watered silk, and at 
the hour of our arrival the morning sun fell 
full on the temple while we stood in the 
gloom of the narrow gorge that is the only 
entrance to Petra. No other city in the 
world has such an effective gateway as this 
Rip Van Winkle city in far-off Arabia. 

Of a corrupt Greco-Roman style, this 
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first temple had been carved from the cliff 
nearly two thousand years ago, during the 
days when the legions of Rome controlled 
this region in the desert, about the time 
of Hadrian, A. D. 131. Hassan Kalil from 
the depth of his knowledge, or perhaps 
error, told me that it was called E] Kazneh 
[the treasury], because it holds a treasure. 
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there many times, the temple was dedi- 
cated to Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whose 
cult in the time of the reign of Hadrian had 
spread throughout the Mediterranean 


countries. The shadow of the Goddess of 
the Nile seems to brood over the curving 
lines and tints of this cameo at the mouth 
of the Valley of Moses. Could this temple 
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PLAYED THE IRVINGS AND HAMPDENS OF BYGONE ARABIA 
‘rose-red city, half as old as Time,” 


this symbol of amusement faces 


on an avenue of tombs. The stage is 120 feet in diameter, and some idea of the amphitheater’s capacity 
may be gained from the figures at the right, indicated by a white arrow. 


High up above the great columns is a giant 
urn, and this the Arabs believe to be filled 
with the gold and precious stones of the 
Pharaohs. In the past, ever since the tradi- 
tion came into being, doubtless, they have 
tried vainly to crack the urn. But it is of 
solid stone and defies them. It has been 
chipped by thousands of bullets, and after 
I had returned their rifle bolts to them my 
men also opened fire, trying to burst open 
the “treasury of the Pharaohs.” Appar- 
ently they did no more damage than did 
their predecessors. 

What god or goddess was worshipped in 
the carving of that exquisite art? In the 
opinion of Colone) Lawrence. who has been 





of Isis be that mentioned in the dispatch, 
describing the Bedouin stepping on the 
“moving stone” that precipitated him into 
the treasure room? Perhaps the light- 
hearted and irresponsible marksmen in my 
bodyguard were not quite so foolish as I 
had imagined when they talked of the 
temple’s hidden treasure. 

The city itself lay a few hundred yards 
farther on in an oval basin, a gigantic ex- 
cavation wrought by the forces of nature. 
From the nine thousand foot plateau on 
which we stood when we first beheld the 
mountains of Edom we had now dropped 
to an altitude of a thousand feet. The main 
streets, in the days when the city teemed 
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THE FACE OF PHARAOH 


In Arabic legend this great stone head, 
carved by the forces of nature, is 
known as the “face of Pharaoh,” and 
at other times as the “face of Moses,” 
who passed this way in seeking the 
Promised Land. 


with life, lay in the bottom of 
this basin, while in the encircling 
cliffs were hundreds of temples, 
palaces, and tombs, all carved 
from the rock in the same man- 
ner as the Temple of Isis. These 
latter remain unchanged by the 
passing hand of time. 

The colors of Petra have been 
the marvel of every traveler who 
has found his way through the 
rend in the eastern wall of these 
mountains. The sun’s rays trans- 
form the sandstone cliffs into 
rainbows of rock. From the nar- 
row strata flash out layers of 
vermilion, saffron, orange, pink, 
and white. Then at sunset they 
glow with an eerie radiance be- 
fore sinking into the blackness of 


the desert night. We took auto- 
chrome pictures to preserve the 
exact colors, and we even brought 
away samples of the strata in our 
saddle bags. 

Rock-carved stairways, some 
more than a mile in length, lead 
to the tops of many of the moun- 
tains around Petra. Most of them 
lead to ancient high places, sacri- 
ficial altars where the people 
worshipped thousands of years 
ago. We ascended one that 
brought us out to a point nearly 
a thousand feet above the city. 
Another leads to a temple now 
called El Deir [the convent]. Its 
rose-red facade is carved, cut, and 
hewn from the cliff to a height of 
a hundred and fifty feet. At the 





THE GOVERNOR’S TOMB 


The multi-colored rock strata of this 
burial sanctuary, one of the most 
beautiful of Petra’s ruins, have the 
semblance of ever-swirling rainbow- 
tinted silk. 
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top is another gigantic urn which 
the Arabs say is also full of jew- 
els. But it would take a genius 
to reveal the secret of the urn. 

Another stairway leads up to 
a Mount of Sacrifice, an isolated 
peak dominating the whole basin. 
Lawrence considered the worship 
ground on this pinnacle to be the 
best existing example of an an- 
cient Semitic High Place. There 
are two altars, one hollowed out 
for fires, the other with a blood 
pool to receive the blood of the 
victims offered to Dhu-shara and 
Allat, chief god and goddess of 
ancient Petra in the days when 
the city was known by some 
other name long since vanished 
from the pages of history. Near 


THE TEMPLE OF ISIS 
Pharaoh’s treasury, a great urn sur- 
mounting the temple, is the targesof all 
Bedouins, each hoping to crack it and 
obtain the jewels which legend says 
are stored there. 
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AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE 
Purely Egyptian, and strangely in con- 
trast with near-by Greek and Roman 
temples, this place of worship, which 
would be more fittingly placed along the 
=~ is believed to be about 4,000 years 
old. 


the altar are two tall obelisks, 
used in the phallic worship which 
was prevalent in those bygone 
days. 

Behind the Mount of Sacrifice 
is a second and slightly loftier 
peak surmounted by the crum- 
bling remains of a crusader’s 
castle, and we wonder what 
knights lived here and from 
whence they came. Probably 
they too were beauty worship- 
pers from France or England 
who left home in search of ad- 
venture and then ended their 
days on this remote height in 
Edom. 

Farther off looms a_ black 
mountain. It is crowned with 
a white dome that glistens in 
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ards that were the only 
living things we saw. As 
we lay panting on the 
summit we peered 
through a knot hole in 
the heavy wooden door 
and there saw a Turkish 
flag still flying over 
Aaron’s tomb. Appar- 
ently we were the first 
to scale this treeless 
mountain since the war 
in far-off France had 
extended its battle line 
across the world to the 
foot of Mount Hor. 
Everywhere in these 
forgotten valleys we 
found palaces and tem- 
ples of worship. The 
peoples of ancient Petra 
must have been just as 
religious and far more 
artistic and skillful than 
their successors who fol- 
lowed the standard of 
Mohammed. As we 
wandered from one tem- 
ple to another it seemed 
as if in any one of them 
a wandering Arab might 
stumble upon the path 
to secret caverns and 











treasures. 


THE HANDIWORK OF THE CASARS 


A great viaduct once spanned the valley occupied by Petra. At one end, 
seen above, stood the beautiful Temple of Urn, the rose strata of its sand- 
stone shot with rich reds and purples. In the foreground lie the Roman 


viaduct ruins, with several arches still intact. 


the desert sunlight like a bleached skull. 
The Arabs say that Aaron, leader of the 
wandering Israelites and brother of Moses, 
was borne here and buried. At any rate 
tradition has it that this is Mount Hor. 
That white dome is a part of the tiny 
mosque and tomb which the Bedouins 
have built to mark the burial place of one 
who is a great prophet in their eyes. 

We climbed Mount Hor, with a blister- 
ing sun blazing down on the barren rocks. 
It was too steep for our camels and horses 
and the merciless heat of the Arabian noon 
seemed to shrivel us to the size of the liz- 


It was not untila little 
more thana century age 
that John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, a Swiss traveler, 
disturbed the slumber of 
this Rip Van Winkle city. While wander- 
ing in the Near East, Burckhardt heard 
rumors of a city of rock lying on the fringe 
of the Arabian desert. At last he found his 
way to that same narrow gorge and later 
returned to civilization with the news that 
he had been to this “rose-red city, half as 
old as Time,’’ which had not been men- 
tioned in any literary record for more than 
a thousand years—not since A. D. 536. 
Since Burckhardt wrote of his adventure— 
and it was indeed an adventure, for he had 
to visit the city in Arab disguise, with the 
imminent possibility of being put to death 
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by fanatics if discovered 
—not many travelers or 
archeologists have re- 
mained long enough to 
explore Petra. Not 
many have cared to re- 
main long and run the 
risk of being picked off 
by Bedouin snipers hid- 
ing in the fastnesses of 
Edom. 

That amazing and 
energetic mid-Victorian 
writer, Harriet Marti- 
neau, was entranced 
with Petra, whither she 
traveled in 1846 by 
camel caravan from 
Akaba in company with 
friends. Professor Alois 
Musil, of the University 
of Prague, partly ex- 
plored the main temples 
in 1896. A year or two 
later two German pro- 
fessors went in with 
surveyors, stayed long 
enough to make fairly 
accurate maps, which 
are still used, and also 
listed the ruins they 
had time to examine. 

The few Westerners 
who have been fortu- 
nate enough to venture 
into that narrow gorge 
and wander through the 
deserted streets, entan- 
gled with laurels and 
oleanders and carpeted with wild geraniums 
and poppies, have been struck with the 
decayed grandeur and elusive beauty of 
the city of ghosts. The Sik, or Wadi Musa, 
when Petra was at its height, must have 
been the most fascinating thoroughfare in 
the world, running as it does between 
towering crags and toppling walls. At the 
height of its prosperity and importance, 
when the bells of camel caravans tinkled 
and chariots rattled between those towering 
sandstone cliffs, even the sophisticated and 
blasé Romans must have been amazed as 
they came out of the gorge and beheld the 








LOVELIEST OF THE LOST CITY'S TEMPLES 


The beautiful rose-pink Temple of Isis was carved from a mountain’s 
solid wall probably 2,000 years ago. Archzologists believe that Petra’s 
cliff sculptors worked from the top down, using ladders or some form 
of scaffolding supported in holes, such as are to be seen at the right above. 


majestic “frontispieces,” as Doughty calls 
the buildings carved from these mountain 
walls. 

No one knows who carved those lovely 
entrances, those matchless facades of rose- 
colored sandstone. No one even knows for 
certain whether the chambers to which 
they lead were actually places of worship. 
Indeed, no one knows who were the earliest 
builders of Petra. In the Old Testament it 
is called Sela [Hebrew for rock], and it was 
an old city when the Israelites fled before 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The story goes that when the Children 
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of Israel were wandering in the wilderness 
they came upon this great city and asked 
permission to enter and refresh themselves. 
But the Petrzans turned them from their 
doors and closed that narrow valley of ap- 
proach to them. Whereupon the angry 
prophets of Israel, marshalling their well- 
known curses, predicted the destruction 
and desolation of the city. But Petra was 
the capital of the Edomites, who in a 
friendlier epoch joined forces with the 
Israelites and Philistines against the As- 
syrians, and even in those days the city 
enjoyed a lucrative commerce with Judah, 
Israel, and Damascus. Before the fall of 
Jerusalem many of the Jews who fled from 
impending disaster and the ruthless legions 
of Titus, sought refuge in Petra. 

The Nabatzans, an ancient Arab tribe, 
conquered Edom and by too B. C. had 
created a powerful kingdom, extending 
north to Damascus, west into Palestine 
and far into Central Arabia. The Nabate- 
ans attained a high degree of culture and 
were celebrated for their glasswork, purple 
and fine linen, and pottery. Lawrence told 
me that they were stout old pirates, who 
frequently swooped down on the African 
coast and made devastating raids on the 
Sudan. Both King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba employed the Nabateans. These 
people must have been the “big business”’ 
men of the ancient world, for they made 
their metropolis the center of a flourishing 
caravan traffic extending from Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Palmyra, and Babylon to 
Egypt and south to ancient Sana. Petra 
had long had commercial and intellectual 
affiliations with Egypt. The old kings of 
Edom married into the families of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs. Much of the rock 
sculpture shows Egyptian influence. The 
gilded youth of Petra undoubtedly trav- 
eled to Egypt to put the finishing touches 
to their higher eduction. 

The Greeks, familiar with this city, im- 
pregnable as a fortress in its mountains, 
were the first to name it Petra [rock]. 
Alexander the Great, who shed those 
storied tears when he ran out of worlds to 
conquer, really had an even better reason 
for weeping than history tells us. Petra 
was the one place in the world that he was 
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not able to conquer. In his time the Naba- 
tans were still a virile race and Petra, 
their capital, was at the zenith of its glory 
during that fourth century before Christ. 
Alexander the Great sent an army to take 
the city and its booty, but it never got 
through the narrow gorge. The city did, 
however, succumb to Greek influence and 
with its amphitheaters and palaces, its 
mystic groves and high priestesses of 
exotic religions, its hospitality to artists 
and philosophers and its luxuries begotten 
by commerce, it became a Mecca for tour- 
ists. Petra was to Asia Minor what Rome 
and Athens were to Europe, and as a 
caravan center it served as the Chicago 
of the ancient world. 

The prosperity of the rose-red city 
awakened the envy of the world-greedy 
Romans. Trajan sent one of his generals to 
conquer it in A. D. 105 and created the 
Roman Province of Arabia Petraea. Under 
the Roman peace-of-the-sword the city 
continued to be a flourishing center of 
caravan trade between Arabia, Persia, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. But 
when Rome’s power declined, Petra also 
declined and finally languished, a forgotten 
city of graceful “frontispieces” and van- 
ishing memories, because no Homer or 
Virgil had immortalized its regal history. 
The Crusaders built many castles in the 
vicinity in the twelfth century, but Saladin 
finally expelled the Knights of the Church. 
Petra once more lapsed into its Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. 

As I strolled through its echoing streets 
it seemed as though the shadows of all 
those centuries hovered around, and yet it 
was not ancient memories that were the 
most beguiling. I saw here the background 
of the battle that Lawrence had described 
to me so vividly a short time before. His 
was the first battle fought in Petra for 
seven hundred years. The Crusaders, stalk- 
ing in armor, were the last previous war- 
riors to sally out to fight in that basin and 
the ribbon-like gorge. 

Lawrence and his Arabs had captured 
the strategic port of Akaba, compelling 
the surrender of the Turkish garrison. The 
Turks realized that they must either re- 
capture that exceedingly important post 
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On a commanding peak above the ancient city stands the broken walls of its most “modern” building, a 
fortress built by the chivalrous comrades of Richard the Lion Hearted. 


or reconcile themselves to the loss of 
Arabia. Petra commands the only practica- 
ble approach to Akaba through the Wadi 
Itm. Its possession was essential to the 
capture of Akaba. Lawrence was well aware 
of these strategic considerations, and based 
his plans on the topographical difficulties 
the Turks would have to encounter. The 
Wadi Itm is one of the most formidable 
passes in the world, as difficult as the 
famous Khyber Pass. Djemal Pasha, 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish armies 
in Syria, ordered an attack on Petra with 
an infantry brigade, a crack cavalry regi- 
ment, and several organizations of light 
artillery. Three columns, supported by 
artillery and German airplanes, were to 
converge on Petra on October 21, 1917. 
For the first time in centuries, dead and 
forgotten Petra throbbed with life. There, 
behind the gigantic ramparts that had de- 
fied Alexander the Great, Lawrence waited 
with his little Bedouin army. Campfires 
burned on the old altars of the gods, and on 
the ancient high places sentinels watched 
for the coming of the Turk. In the stone- 
hewn chambers of the tombs the Arabs 








sat in circles, telling their long stories and 
singing their songs, while the echoes re- 
sounded in the hollow spaces. Lawrence 
picked princely quarters for himself—the 
rose-tinted Temple of Isis at the entrance 
of the gorge. His archeological mind might 
have conjured priestesses and dancing 
girls of Isis to dance for him, but on the 
subject of women he preferred a more 
prosy if not less extraordinary course of 
action. To the Sheikh Khallil of Elgi, a 
neighboring village, he said he wanted all 
the able-bodied women of the district to 
be recruited and brought to Petra. They 
were to reénforce his troops and fight their 
part in the coming battle. 

The women of the desert know nothing 
about Red Cross work or canteen service, 
but they have always taken personal share 
in the endless wars of their tribes. In 
skirmishes and blood feuds they are often 
in the rear, urging their men on with shrill 
cheers and shouts of praise. They chant 
songs of storied paladins of the desert and 
shriek words of blame and elaborate curses 
if their men do not dash forward to the 
attack with sufficient boldness and gal- 
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lantry to please them. They all know how 
to handle rifles. The Bedouin women of the 
vicinity of Petra waxed enthusiastic over 
the idea of themselves taking an active 
fighting part in a battle. Their butter- 
making and weaving were abandoned for 
the while, and under the leadership of Sheikh 
Khallil’s wife they filed to Lawrence’s 
headquarters in the rose-red Temple of Isis, 
as formidable and disheveled looking an 
army of amazons as you could want to see. 
They were barefooted, dressed in long blue 
cotton robes, and wore golden bracelets on 
their arms and rings in their ears and noses. 

Lawrence’s plan was neat and effective. 
He remembered the stout defense the old 
Nabatezan kings put up when the army of 
Alexander the Great endeavored to cap- 
ture Petra. The gorge was so narrow that 
only a few Turks and Germans could 
march through abreast. He intrusted to 
the women the task of holding back the ad- 
vancing column. He stationed them at the 
mouth of the gorge, near the Temple of 
Isis, there to cover the approach with rifle. 
The women, in their warlike frenzy, needed 
little coaching. They placed themselves 
in ambush behind rocks, behind the pillars 
of the temple, some of them with their half- 
grown children beside them, and awaited 
the fray. 

The men were used as a mobile force 
with which to spring the jaws of a trap. 
Lawrence commanded the battle through 
the medium of a group of Bedouin youths 
whom he had picked for their speed as 
runners. They carried his messages swiftly 
from one detachment to another. He had 
only two mountain guns and two machine 
guns. 

The first stage of the battle was a de- 
fense of the wide entrance to the gorge. 
With his meagre forces Lawrence held his 
position for six hours and killed sixty 
Turks, with practically no casualties on his 
side. The Turks then stormed straight up 
the ridge with their whole force in spite of 
the steady fire of the Arabs. Lawrence va- 
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cated his position and split his force into 
two halves. These he sent to lie in ambush, 
each on one side of the valley just where 
it narrows and becomes a mere cleft 
through the mountain wall. 

The Turks, thinking they had totally 
defeated Lawrence’s force and that the 
latter had retired hurriedly into Petra, 
stormed into the valley and on into its 
narrowest part. A thousand were edged 
there between the perpendicular walls of 
stone, when he gave the word. One of his 
aides fired a rocket into the air as the signal 
to attack. Pandemonium broke loose in the 
mountains of Edom. The Arabs poured 
a storm of fire into the rear of the Turkish 
column. The front of the column encoun- 
tered the rifle fire of the female brigade 


‘around the Temple of Isis. Other women 


and scores of children rolled boulders over 
the edges of the cliffs and on to the heads 
of the Turks and Germans. The column 
trapped in the gorge fell into a panic. 
The sun was sinking behind the rose- 


colored mountains. Lawrence and his fa- 


mous lieutenant, Malud Bey, sent up a 
second rocket. 

And now crouching figures are springing 
up from behind the rocks and leaping for- 
ward: “Allah! Allah!” The Bedouins 
sweep down the ridges into the valley, 
while the rifle fire of the women at the 
other end of the gorge becomes even more 
violent than before. 

Lawrence’s Arabs captured the entire 
Turkish transport, a complete field hospi- 
tal,and hundreds of prisoners. Holy Arabia 
was saved. 

After that epic fight the forgotten city 
was left once more to its abandoned quiet 
of centuries, but now the plan is on to 
bring forth its secrets beneath the picks 
and drills of the archeologists, and per- 
chance Lawrence will direct the work. A 
wandering Bedouin has fallen upon a 
hoard of hidden treasure. Perhaps he is one 
of the defenders of the desert that fought 
with Lawrence that day. 











Beginning a Series on the Humanitarianism 


of American Business Abroad 
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AWAITING THE DOLLAR—CHOLO BOYS AND GIRLS AT OROYA, PERU 


Has the Dollar a Heart? 
How American Business Benefits Backward Peoples 


GREGORY MASON 


IN THE PAST the picture of the Ameri- 
can as a man whose paramount interest 
was money has had a certain popularity 
abroad. “Dollar diplomacy” is a phrase 
which has rolled off the foreign tongue with 
a glibness not without acidity. And no vo- 
cal shading is needed to put a sting in the 
words, “Uncle Shylock.” Yet recently the 
world has begun to realize that Americans 
are not mere money grubbers. From Chile 
to China big private American corporations 
may now be found putting a dollar back 
for every dollar they take away. In a very 
true sense they are commercial mission- 
aries, teaching other peoples and other 


races, black, brown, yellow, and white, to 
forget Uncle Shylock and remember Uncle 
Sam. No longer are our great aggregations 
of private capital called “soulless corpor- 
ations” and ‘Yankee vultures” abroad. 
For it is evident to any one not stone blind 
that the huge investments of American 
capital in foreign countries are there for 
purposes of development, not exploitation. 

American business has led the world in 
what may perhaps best though loosely 
be called “ welfare work.” Some Old World 
employers have looked dubiously at Amer- 
ican experiments in this line, and others 
have viewed the thing with the downright 
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WHERE SUNDAY IS SHOPPING DAY 


A market scene in Huancayo, Peru. Villagers like these are entering the employ of American corporations 
in increasing numbers, and in so doing raise their standard of living many degrees over the highest attain- 
able from native agriculture. 


hostility of the German manufacturer who 
said to an American capitalist: “You'll 
make Bolsheviks of your laborers if you 
don’t stop petting them.” 

Such men are exceptions, however. 
Admiration and gratitude is the nearly 
unanimous reaction toward the widespread 
effort American big business is making 
in foreign countries to improve the health, 
living conditions, industrial intelligence— 
in short, the general happiness and well- 
being of native laborers. And through their 
laborers—hired by Yankee capital—liter- 
ally entire nations are being introduced to 
American ideas of what constitutes a good 
job and a good life. 

In the last fifteen years the number of 
corporate stockholders in this country has 
increased many fold. The average clerk, 
stenographer, bricklayer, and railroad man 
in the United States is now as truly a 
capitalist as is the banker. This fact means 
that it is the American people themselves 
who are conferring on the populations of 
foreign countries the benefits just men- 
tioned—the picturesque and impressive 


nature of which it will be the aim of the 
series of articles here beginning to describe. 
In short, the American investing popula- 
tion, through our great private corpora- 
tions, have been gaining for Uncle Sam a 
reputation for generosity. We Yankees 
have begun to show the world that the 
dollar has a heart. 

Of course, possession of the great 
wealth which we have gained through 
foreign trade carries with it responsibilities. 
And, of course, the fact that we are meet- 
ing these responsibilities is no reason to 
brag; but it is cause for a pardonable self- 
satisfaction. 

Nowhere is this “commercial missionary 
work”’ more successfully and even spectac- 
ularly demonstrated by American corpor- 
ations than in South America. Our copper 
companies, nitrate companies, steel com- 
panies, and packing plants have changed 
the lives of thousands of the natives of the 
rich southern continent, bringing good 
and abundant food to men who had never 
before had a “square meal,” and offering 
clean, comfortable houses to people who 
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CHULIC TOWNSITE, HIGH UP IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


Houses as clean and comfortable as these, built for the staff of the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation, 
were unknown in this region before the coming of American business. The long, low building in the back- 


ground is an up-to-the-minute hospital. 


had lived in leaky, squalid shacks. It would 
be absurd to maintain that this has been 
done as pure philanthropy. I am not writ- 
ing about exhibitions of charity at all, I 
am reporting examples merely of intelligent 
altruism undertaken by American corpor- 
ations not only for humanitarian reasons, 
but because it has been found to pay. In 
the nineteenth century business found 
that honesty paid; in the twentieth century 
it has learned that humanity pays. And 
American business deserves the lion’s share 
of the credit for the latter discovery. In 
demonstrating the truth of this principle 
thai humanity between employer and em- 
ployee does pay dollar dividends our cor- 
porations have been educating capitalists 
all over the globe. 

The list of American concerns which 
have been doing this sort of thing in South 
America is too long to include here. Some 
of the larger ones are the Guggenheims, 
Armour and Swift interests, Foundation 
Company, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, International Products Company, 
Vanadium Corporation of America, Stand- 





ard Oil Company of New Jersey and a host 
of other oil companies, Bethlehem Steel, 
United States Steel, W. R. Grace and Com- 
pany, United Fruit Company, Atlantic 
Fruit Company, National Lead Company, 
and American Rolling Mills Company. 
There are many interesting items in the 
tale of the great growth of our business 
with South America which has occurred 
during the last fifteen years. For instance, 
in Argentina the Americans have gained 
a dominant position in the meat trade, at 
the expense of their British rivals. Since 
1912 the Yankee investment in Bolivia 
has grown from about twelve million to 
about eighty million. It is becoming a 
common thing for South American cities, 
envying the fine public works of American 
mining camps in their vicinity, to engage 
American engineers to equip them with 
similar facilities. Ulen and Company, of 
New York, in one year built water and 
sewer systems for three cities of South 
America. The Foundation Company has 
a contract for installing paving and sani- 
tary features in thirty-two cities of Peru. 
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In sober truth, it is in imitation of our 
mining and nitrate camps that these— 
to us — elemental comforts are often 
adopted by independent municipalities. 
For frequently the first task to be faced 
by an American corporation in developing 
some great deposit of natural wealth is to 
build an entire city—water and sewage 
and telephone systems, houses, everything. 
Merely to observe this process is sometimes 
a liberal education to the natives. 

Laborers in the great copper mine at 
Chuquicamata, Chile, used to buy their 
water at 25 cts. a ton, for water was the 
most precious thing, after copper, in that 
barren, treeless upland. When the Chile 
Copper Company bought the mine it 
immediately piped in an ample supply of 
free water from a point sixty miles away. 
Then huts with dirt floors in which people 
lived like cattle were torn down and snug 
adobe houses constructed with wooden 
floors. Skeptics predicted that the ignorant 
laborers would burn the wooden floors, 
and would defile the modern sanitary 
facilities, but they did neither. 

To-day this “camp” 9,000 feet above 
sea level is a nearly self-sufficient city with 
more than 18,o0oo inhabitants. The staff 
employees of the Chile Exploration Com- 
pany, as the operating organization is 
called, live in four standardized types of 
houses, according to their rank on the pay- 
roll. Bachelors live in dormitories, at a 
charge of $6 a month, or in codperative 
ranchos, or mess houses. Restaurant meals 
— similar to those on the menu of a Childs 
restaurant but at lower prices—are served. 
The adobe and reénforced concrete house 
of even the common workman has its bath 
and electric light. The roto [ragged man| 
of Chile takes to his bath kindly, too. 

Chuquicamata has its own clubs, 
churches, and schools. The latter are ad- 
mittedly the best schools in Chile, with a 
1926 enrollment of 1,615 children. Among 
these are boy scouts who have to their 
credit a march of sixty miles across the 
barren upland. 

The company runs three stores for the 
benefit of its employees—at no profit. 
These stores are equipped with refrigerat- 
ing plants to preserve meats, fruits, and 
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vegetables—and this in itself is no small 
luxury to these mountain people. Since 
1923 the company has refused to raise the 
prices of its foodstuffs—which are well be- 
low the market level—and consequently 
has suffered a financial loss each year. No 
such food can be had on the coast, five 
hours or more away, where cold storage 
is unknown. 

When the miner falls ill he may be sent 
to a hospital having 125 beds, five doctors, 
and a proportionate number of nurses. 
This hospital segregates special diseases 
in special wards, and, indeed, it lacks no 
modern appliance, nor anything to make it 
cheerful, being surrounded by greenery and 
trees cultivated at no slight cost in this 
desert. Hospital prices are an interesting 
index of the company’s generosity, ordin- 
ary charges being from $1.50 to $2.50 a 
day, obstetrical cases $25, minor operations 
$10, and major ones $50. As a result of the 
precautions taken at “Chuqui,”’ this city 
has one of the lowest death rates in Chile. 

No effort has been spared to make life 
at Chuquicamata as pleasant as possible, 
and there are vast facilities for recreation, 
including field sports, tennis, golf, and 
baseball. A new clubhouse has recently 
been erected with a combination gym- 
nasium-auditorium and many committee 
rooms for workmen’s guild meetings. 
Then there is the Chilex Club, built at 
a cost of $136,000, with swimming pool, 
gymnasium, library, bowling alley, etc. 
This club is particularly for the use of the 
upper rank of the company’s staff, and 
men and women from the highest stratum 
of Chilean society have been known to 
travel long distances to attend one of its 
famous dances. In short, for its employees, 
Chuquicamata is as close to paradise as 
any great industrial enterprise in the 
world. The Chile Exploration Company 
has spared no pains and has exerted an 
extraordinary degree of imagination to 
make the lives of its employees happy. 
Consider the surprise with which the new 
arrival must come upon this extraordinary 
city, far from any other civilized center’ 

“Knowing I was going to a mining 
camp,” an American told me, “I left my 
dress clothes at Antofagasta on the coast, 
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“RUA EPITACIO” 


The houses above, built by 
an American’ engineering 
firm for its Brazilian staf, 
gave natives a new idea of 
sanitary housing. The street 
was named after a President 
of the republic who initia- 
ted a vast irrigation plan. 
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A NATIVE HUT 





Country life in Brazil as 
lived by Indians of the 
northeastern district, before 
the coming of American and 
English engineers to build 
dams and give native labo 
its first regular meals 








taxing only my roughest stuff up to Chu- 
qui. To my consternation I was received 
at the camp by a committee in evening 
dress. A dance was in full swing at the 
Chilex Club. Nearby several hundred 
laborers and their women were having 
their own fiesta. Believe me, this company 
knows how to hold its employees.”’ 

One of the most interesting examples of 
the improvement which comes to the 
South American laborer who elects to co- 
operate with the American capitalist in 
the development of native resources is 
seen at the Andes Copper Mining Camp 
at Potrerillos, Chile. This camp is just 
being completed and vestiges of some of 
the obstacles which had to be overcome 
are still at hand to impress the visitor with 
the energy and resourcefulness of the men 
who planned it. The camp is situated at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet, 140 miles east 
of the port of Chafiaral. With a boldness 
and largeness of plan characteristic of 
American engineers, it was decided that 
the Andes Company should build its own 
port at Barquito, one mile south of Chaii- 
aral. I mention this because such things 


vastly impress the natives, who appreciate 
that when new docks and port facilities 
are built dollars are being put into Chile 
to be left there. The power house which 
sends current into the mountains for the 
mines is at Barquito. Nearby is a little 
cluster of well-built workmen’s homes, a 
big general store where the laborers may 
buy everything they need at cost, and 
tennis courts and swimming pool for the 
upper rank of employees. 

Likewise at the camp of Potrerillos are 
other examples of the comfortable homes 
this American company insists its workmen 
shall have, but there are many more of 
them here, for 7,500 men are on the Potre- 
rillos pay roll. These homes, by the way, 
are provided free. They stand along newly 
laid out streets among shops, stores, 
telegraph and telephone offices, shielded 
from the cold easterly winds by a shoulder 
of mountain. Snow lakes in the same moun- 
tain ranges provide water for this miracu- 
lous town through a long pipe line. There 
is no charge for water and light, though 
there is a charge of 1 per cent. monthly for 
depreciation of furniture. 
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AMERICAN HOUSING FOR CHILEAN EDUCATION 





This schoolhouse was built at Tocopilla on the Chilean coast for the children of common laborers em- 
ployed by the Chile Exploration Company. Such action is typical of the American attitude toward South 


American labor. 


Of course there is a fine hospital. South 
Americans well appreciate now that the 
first thing that the incoming American 
capitalist does is to look to the health of 
his employees. Recreation is one of the 
foundations of health, so the company has 
laid out a nine-hole golf course, three tennis 
courts, and two football fields. 

The mere service of supplies for the 
maintenance of a big family like this one 
at Potrerillos is a nice problem in itself. 
But it is handled so well that a good many 
natives who are not working for the Amer- 
icans wish that they were. Meat is shipped 
in on the hoof and killed in modern 
slaughter houses. The choicest fruits and 
fish are brought up in large refrigerator 
cars from the coast, where the standard 
of living is conspicuously lower than in 
this mining town beneath the snow-clad 
mountains. 

One of the many points which camp 
bosses, managers, and company directors 
discuss concerns the advantages of various 
types of houses for workmen. In Peru, at 
the Oroya smelter of the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation, housing for about 
5,000 native laborers consists of long, 





parallel rows of one-story brick buildings 
covered with corrugated iron. These build- 
ings are divided into rooms for the separate 
families, each room having frame windows 
and concrete floors and being provided 
with stoves and running water. They are 
durable and sanitary. Many of the laborers 
have never lived in houses before, yet here 
as elsewhere the South American workman 
has disappointed the gloomy predictions 
of foreigners who thought he could not be 
taught to show a proper respect for plumb- 
ing and modern apparatus in the civilized 
ménage. Oroya of course has its school 
for native children, its hospital, and its 
club house where in the thin atmosphere 
12,000 feet above the Pacific movies, 
dances, and dinners take place. 

The settlement about the plant of the 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Cor- 
poration (Guggenheim controlled) at Coya 
Norte, Chile, suffers from marked extremes 
of temperature between day and night. 
Houses of adobe and sheet iron have been 
selected by this company to protect its 
laborers against the chills of the dark 
hours. As in other camp homes, water and 
light are free. 
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AMERICAN DOLLARS IN THE SOIL OF ARGENTINA 


When the International Cement Corporation presented the town of Sierras Bayas with a community 
house and concrete paving for its main street, the Mayor made the speech of acceptance and the school 


children paraded in celebration. 


These items are also free to the em- 
ployees of the Compania Sud-Americana de 
Explosivos, a subsidiary of the DuPont 
group at Calama, Chile. These employees 
are fortunate in that Calama is the only 
oasis in the huge nitrate desert of northern 
Chile. This means that they are able to 
raise their own chickens, horses, cows, and 
vegetables and that the women may have 
flower gardens, which makes them the 
envy of housewives in camps less favored 
by nature. 

Naturally, employment in a powder 
factory has its hazards, but the Calama 
plant has been built with every possible 
precaution for the safety of the workmen. 
The buildings are separated and those 
containing the most dangerous emplosives 
are surrounded with high earthworks. This 
little piece of American humanity has 
its psychological effect on the Chilean 
laborer’s mind, accustomed, perhaps, to 
looking upon bloodshed and the taking of 
human life as a matter of not tremendous 
importance. 

Chile, it may be seen, among South 
American countries enjoys its full share of 
the benefits which come from the land of 


the dollar. And Chile has not been slow to 
show its appreciation. Flattering indeed to 
American ears is the statement frequently 
made by native residents of Iquique and 
Antofagasta that they would like to leave 
their own homes to live in one of those 
American mining camps! Chile has been 
especially favored with American invest- 
ments, these having made the surprising 
leap from $15,000,000 in 1912 to more than 
$400,000,000 to-day. Yet American bus- 
iness has been increasing all through South 
America, and knowledge that the dollar 
has a heart is spreading from the hills of 
Colombia to the bleak coast of Tierra del 
Fuego. 

When the International Cement Cor- 
poration in 1916 purchased some extensive 
limestone deposits in the Province of 
Buenos Aires in the Argentine Republic, 
the little town of Sierras Bayas was far re- 
moved from the center of civilization and 
was without modern conveniences. This 
company, financed entirely by American 
capital, immediately proceeded to erect 
modern buildings of all kinds for their em- 
ployees and laborers and, as quickly as con- 
ditions permitted, provided al) modern 
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conveniences, and at the same time did 
not neglect the opportunity of beautifying 
the settlement, so that to-day Sierras 
Bayas is a most up-to-date little town. 
The company’s efforts were not confined 
to providing facilities for their own em- 
ployees, but even before the business of 
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run by “gringos” in South America, the 
Sierras Bayas Cement Mill boasts of an 
ice plant. The company also maintains a 
doctor, for whose use is provided modern 
and well-equipped consulting rooms and 
a hospital. The doctor’s duties are not only 
to take care of cases of illness and accidents 








THE DOLLAR CARRIES THE DAILY DOZEN 


Calisthenics for the children of laborers employed by the Chile Exploration Company. Regular exercise, 
sports, and the strictest sanitary measures are among the first concerns of American business men for 
their employees in the South American field. 


the company was well established a beauti- 
ful school building of the most modern 
type was constructed at a cost of more than 
$50,000 and donated to the government. 
These facilities are available not only to 
the children of the employees, but to the 
whole community. The general appearance 
and happiness of the children, and the 
advancement that is evidenced in every 
way, are indeed striking examples of the 
benefit derived from the influence of wel- 
fare activity. 

Some time ago the main street of. the 
village was paved with concrete as a gift 
to the municipality, and a large community 
house was constructed as a center of the 
social life of the neighborhood. At the dedi- 
cation of this improvement the whole 
town turned out to hear the Mayor’s 
speech of acceptance and to see the parade 
of school children. 

The company has found it necessary to 
operate a hotel and commissary and has 
established a model farm to provide fresh 
milk and dairy products, as well as exten- 
sive gardens to produce fresh vegetables. 
Like many other industrial organizations 














TO CHILE 


but a very important part of his activities, 
to which the company contributes in 
many other ways, is the problem of sanita- 
tion, guarding the health of the popula- 
tion by proper hygienic measures and 
regulations. 

Great efforts are being made for the 
preventing of accidents, and all known 
facilities and equipment is provided for this 
important work, which is an important part 
of the policy of the company. The intro- 
duction of group insurance for the em- 
ployees at the plant, under which each em- 
ployee who has been on the job six months 
is furnished a free life insurance policy, is 
not only appreciated by the employees of 
this plant, but this feature has aroused the 
interest of other industries and is being 
studied and applied for the benefit of 
laborers in other plants. 

The International Cement Corporation 
also owns and operates a plant in Uruguay, 
and facilities similar to those offered by its 
Argentine plant are in effect at the Urugua- 
yan mill. Improvements are constantly 
being made. For instance, a new quarry is 
now being opened up at Minas, about 
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seventy-five miles from Monte- 
video. Here a large crushing 
plant and other modern equip- 
ment is being installed. Nothing 
better illustrates the American 
principle of humanity in indus- 
try—the theme of this article— 
than the fact that among the 
first buildings being put up at 
Minas is a school for the chil- 
dren of the workmen and the 
people of the neighborhood. 
Even the rather small manga- 
nese operation of the Companhia 
Meridional de Mineracao, a 
subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Company, at Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, is marked by 
the presence of a school and 
gymnasium for the 255 em- 
ployees. It is axiomatic in 

















South America now that the 
man who works in an Ameri- 
can mine or factory is expected 
to exercise his mind and his 
body in other ways than by 
swinging a pick or pushing an ore car. 

Brazil has a great deal of the restless 
spirit of a primitive rich country which is 
beginning to find itself. The example and 
initiative of American capitalists is particu- 
larly forceful in such an environment. The 
delightful social life which now attracts 
many tourists to Rio de Janeiro was devel- 
oped largely by American and British 
capitalists. Before 1906, there was virtu- 
ally no social life for foreigners in Rio. 
It was foreign investors, including the 
representatives of the General Electric 
Company, who encouraged the Brazilians 
to build the now famous Club Central and 
taught them to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of the beautiful Copa Cabana Beach. 
Meanwhile this company was a pioneer in 
proving to Brazilian capitalists that what 
we in this country call welfare work is a 
very good investment even from a purely 
business point of view. There was much 
local amazement when this great American 
concern began to organize football teams 
among its employees, began to afford free 
schooling, free ice, good meals for as little 
as g cts. a meal, and began to build rows 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


**RAPIDEROS” OF THE NITRATE PLANTS 
These men dig out boiling nitrate under the old method 
of producing Chilean nitrates. American engineers have de~ 
veloped a new process which promises to increase the percent- 
age of nitrate recovery from 55 to 90. 


of beautiful stucco houses (with little 
gardens) for its employees. There was 
still more amazement when it was realized 
that undisciplined, underfed, haphazard 
laborers were becoming skilled workers 
capable of carrying out without super- 
vision the intricacies of making glass. 
There is now only one American in the 
General Electric’s glass factory at Rio. 
He is the plant’s manager and general 
superintendent. 

This factory is one of the comparatively 
few American plants in South America in 
which the introduction of Yankee ideas 
for the welfare and training of employees 
was at first resisted by the laborers them- 
selves. The directors of this enterprise 
have a good right to feel triumphant now 
as they realize that perhaps nowhere else 
in South America have such innovations 
been so imitated by native capitalists as 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

Stark curiosity has been the commonest 
attitude of the South American laborer 
toward the customs and paraphernalia in- 
troduced by his North American employer. 
Some of the men who were hired by Dwight 
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P. Robinson and Company in connection 
with a great irrigation project in eastern 
Brazil were so primitive that it was not 
safe to leave them alone near a piece of 
machinery. If a crane lifted a heavy steel 
fly wheel, their first idea would be to poke 
their heads under it to see what the bottom 
of it was like. Many and long were their 
arguments as to what sort of magic made 
an electric motor turn. Some insisted that 
it was magic flowing through the wires, 
while others argued that though it was 
undoubtedly magic, wires had nothing to 
do with it. One of these, to prove his point, 
grasped a wire charged with 2,200 volts. 
He was buried next day. The care of ig- 
norant laborers of this sort has been a seri- 
ous problem, often solved only by force- 
fully making it clear to the natives that 
they would get into serious trouble with the 
police and—what they dreaded even more 
—with their priest, if they did not take 
care of themselves. 

The usual method of astute salesmen 
is to offer prospective buyers what they 
want. Daring indeed is he who tries to 
make the public want something that it 
has never known. There is perhaps on 
record no more remarkable instance of a 
commercial success attained in the latter 
way than that scored by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company in Latin America. 
The first Singer representatives who tried 
to introduce their machines in South 
American homes were handicapped by 
the fact that the women of those Southern 
lands do little sewing themselves. They 
prefer to have it done by seamstresses. 

But embroidering, that was another mat- 
ter. Embroidering was a lady’s occupation 
and pastime. Singer experts were set to 
work to adapt the machine to embroidery 
as well as to sewing. To their elation they 
found that not only could simple designs 
be stitched on the stenciled pattern on 
plain cloth, but the most delicate cut-out 
work, almost lace-like in its fineness and 
intricacy, could be fashioned as the hands 
of the operator became more and more 
skilled. Moreover, it was possible to do 
striking work in color on a dark back- 
ground, and even to copy the paintings of 
the old masters and to copy them so well 
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that across the room the embroidery might 
be taken for a painting. 

It was in 1914 that the company began 
in earnest the campaign to educate the 
women of Latin America as to what they 
could do with a sewing machine if they 
were willing to learn. Before that the idea 
had been introduced, but it had not been 
so aggressively presented as now. On the 
old company method of giving lessons in 
operation of its machines was grafted a 
scheme for giving twenty-five free lessons 
in embroidery, beginning with the opera- 
tion of the treadle and ending, if the pupil 
had persistence and adaptability, in rea- 
sonable proficiency in embroidering. 

Then embroidery shows were held at 
which the pupils were given an opportun- 
ity to show their work. At the schools not 
only poor women who needed the money 
but also daughters of the rich who wanted 
to acquire a graceful occupation were en- 
couraged to come and take lessons. These 
schools have been a great success com- 
mercially and artistically. The interest 
in them is keen and in Buenos Aires the 
number of pupils undergoing examination 
is so large that a spacious hall has to be 
engaged. It has rows of desks for the stu- 
dents, only the desks are sewing machines. 
Instructors walk the aisles in rubber- 
soled shoes and there is silence save for the 
whirr of machines. Judges award prizes 
for the best pieces of embroidery. It is not 
unusual for the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
or some similar dignitary to distribute 
diplomas to the graduating class. In short, 
the sewing machine in many cases has 
been lifted from a device for the seamstress 
to a delicate tool for the artist. 

Meanwhile, it has been possible for the 
missionaries of the Singer Company greatly 
to widen the use of ordinary sewing ma- 
chines in these countries. To this end a 
most liberal system of credit has been 
built up. Among the poorer families in 
South America the price of a sewing ma- 
chine represents a huge sum, but the very 
lenient system of installment selling makes 
it possible for almost all to have sewing 
machines in their homes. So carefully and 
sympathetically has this credit system 
been built up that in more than one South 
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THE WORKMEN'S VILLAGE AT TOCOPILLA 





When American business men undertake to develop the resources of South American countries, they 
must often build homes as well as industrial plants. These houses, a few yards from the surf of the 
Pacific, provide comfortable quarters for laborers of the Chile Exploration Company. 


American country it has had an appreci- 
able effect on the financial tone and morals 
of the whole nation. Indeed, the president 
of one of these countries said that the com- 
pany’s tactful but persistent efforts to 
teach his fellow countrymen to make their 
payments on sewing machines regularly 
has raised the entire financial responsibil- 
ity of the country. He declared that this 
new attitude was indicated in a more regu- 
lar and prompt compliance with all obliga- 
tions. 

How great is the power of example! 
Through contact with organized American 
investments in South America many here- 
tofore ignorant laborers have learned how 
to command the wages of skilled smelter 


and mill men. Thousands more have 
learned to take the ordinary precautions 
as to health which modern scientific knowl- 
edge dictates. National industries have 
been safeguarded through new methods 
developed by Americans, as in Chile— 
where the American discovery of how to re- 
duce the cost of producing nitrate seems to 
provide the Chilean answer to the com- 
petition of synthetic nitrogen. The in- 
dividual buyers of several nations have 
learned the benefits of the credit system, 
and the capitalists of the whole southern 
continent have seen a demonstration of the 
economic value of that kind of practical 
humanitarianism which flows from the 
heart of the dollar. 


In his second article, to appear in the July issue, Mr. Mason will tell of the achieve- 
ments and the humanitarianism of American corporations in Mexico and Central 
America and particularly of the medical investigations of the United Fruit Company. 
He expresses the opinion that even the “unwashed” peoples will take advantage of 
modern facilities for cleanliness and sanitation if they have the opportunity and the 


preliminary encouragement. 





A New Deal for Cuba 





A Talk with President Machado 


SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Mr. Crowther interviewed President Machado at the Presidential Palace in Havana 
shortly before the Chief Executive of Cuba started on a trip to the United States—and 
came away from his interview with the strong belief that Machado was “the coming 


man” among Caribbean republics. 


“TF EVER I make you a promise and do 
not keep it within a reasonable time, please 
tell me about it. For I have many things to 
do and sometimes I forget—but never 
intentionally,” said President Machado to 
an American friend long a resident of Cuba 
and accustomed to dealing with the heads 
of government. It was in no sense a 
unique remark. I found that it was fre- 
quent with the President. 

“The President said that to me the first 
time I met him,” continued my friend, 
“and I did not pay much attention: I 
thought it just the same sort of thing that 
I had been hearing for years. But the 
President did exactly what he promised 
without being reminded. Since then I have 
found that he is not free with his promises, 
and I have yet to find a man to whom he 
has made a promise which he has not kept. 
He is absolutely unswervable, but I have 
yet to find him otherwise than entirely 
fair. Cuba for the first time in years is 
to-day safe for the law-abiding citizen. But 
it is the most unsafe place in the world for 
the fellow who wants to capitalize dis- 
content!” 

That is one side of Gerardo Machado, 
President of Cuba. Here is another side. 
An acquaintance asked him: “Sejfior 
President, are you not afraid of being 
assassinated? You have made many bitter 
enemies.” 

“Not in the least,’’ answered the Presi- 
dent. “I am only afraid of being unjust. 
If I am just, I can have no fear.” 

That is a quick picture of a man who 
seems likely within a few years to take 
the center of the Latin-American stage and 





to bring about that economic entity of the 
Americas which has been long delayed 
because it has been confused with political 
entity. The confusion has been general— 
and it still persists. The European notion 
is that “trade follows the flag,” which 
means that the way to get the trade of a 
country is first to take the country and 
then to build a fence about it. We are 
gradually learning that trade has no 
national flag, that it follows the biggest 
package for a dollar and will so follow 
regardless of all the bunting in the world. 

Cuba is an economic part of the United 
States, and Americans own at least three 
quarters of all its income-producing prop- 
erty. This represents an investment of at 
least a thousand and a half million dollars. 
The next largest holder is England, with an 
investment of about fifty million dollars. 
American companies own vast sugar 
estates, a good part of the tobacco, and 
also most of the electric power companies 
and railways. The largest bank is Amer- 
ican. All of this is natural, because the 
United States is the country nearest at 
hand and also the country with the most 
money to invest. 

We have a reciprocity treaty with Cuba, 
and because of it we take more than 80 
per cent. of Cuba’s exports, while we sell 
to Cuba nearly 70 per cent. of her imports. 
It might seem that we have bought Cuba 
and that Cuba is no longer for the Cubans, 
which is quite untrue. Actually, we have 
made Cuba for the Cubans. Our invest- 
ments are not merely obligations of some 
one to pay money—Cuba is not pledged 
to us. Our money is in commercial enter- 
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prises which must employ men and women 
to yield a profit. A good part of our money 
has gone to put untilled land under culti- 
vation. Where existing industry or agri- 
culture has been bought it has been made 
over into something that is practically 
new. In consequence, our investments pro- 
vide about two thirds of the wages paid 
on the whole island 
and probably the 
same proportion of 
the taxes for the sup- 
port of government. 

There is going on 
in Cuba exactly the 
same process which 
has been going on in 
the United States— 
the building up of 
purchasing power 
through the distribu- 
tion of higher wages 
made possible by the 
economies of organ- 
ized industry. The 
Latin has never un- 
derstood this proc- 
ess. He has always 
believed that money 
must be made at the 
expense of some one 
—he is in the same 
economic period that 
brought forth our 
trust - busting cam- 
paigns. He thinks of business as predatory, 
as trying to get something for nothing 
through concessions. President Machado 
is the first to realize that the interests of 
Cuba and of the Americans in Cuba are 
mutual and that the one cannot earn 
money without the other. 

This is the reason for the importance of 
President Machado in Latin-American 
relations. Across the Gulf of Mexico from 
Cuba is Calles, a puzzle-minded doctri- 
naire, trying to prove with the help of 
similarly minded American friends and 
retainers that bricks can be made without 
straw—or, to be less cryptic, that taking 
away the source of wages is a method of 
promoting the prosperity of his country. 
That sounds absurd, but politically it is 


promises. 





DR. GERARDO MACHADO 


The President of Cuba has established a reputation 
as an able and honest executive who keeps his 
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not absurd: as a political doctrine it is 
hallowed by time and has a fairly large 
though dwindling following in our own 
Congress. Therefore, President Machado’s 
discovery that quite the opposite is true 
may be ranked high as a discovery. 

Only a few Americans know anything 
about Cuba. An increasing number of 
tourists areeach year 
taking in Havana 
and perhaps drop- 
ping off for a few 
hours at Santiago- 
de-Cuba when home- 
ward bound. Havana 
is to them only the 
place where the 
Maine blew up, the 
Volstead Act is un- 
known, and special 
policemen in white 
helmets are dele- 
gated to help totter- 
ing Americans to 
their hotels. Only a 
few see the land 
which lies behind the 
seaports — the real 
Cuba of unending 
fields of waving sugar 
cane, of immense 
sugar mills or cen- 
trals which are self- 
contained states with 
hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres and hundreds of miles of 
railroad track. These sugar estates, when 
they are American, are little sections of 
America, with American goods in their 
shops and American bath tubs and showers 
in the company houses. 

Beyond them are the towns and villages 
—hbare and dusty in the dry season, but 
seas of mud in the wet season. Excepting 
in Havana, Santiago, and Matanzas, 
there are practically no paved streets, and 
as for roads—there are none. There are 
only two modes of travel for any distance 
in Cuba: the railroad and the horse. Heavy 
goods go by rumbling, high-wheeled ox 
carts. The Cuban country man lives in the 
saddle, and a big saddle it is as compared 
with the little, half-starved, one-stepping 
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horses which bear him. The home of the 
poor man who does not work on a sugar 
estate is still the palm-thatched hut, and 
he lives on beans and rice. Rural Cuba is 
to-day what our South was several years 
ago. 

Just as our South formerly went up and 
down with the price of cotton, so does 
Cuba, but to a greater degree, depend on 
sugar. A cent in the pound on sugar is the 
difference between plenty and want in 
Cuba. A normal and satisfactory price for 
sugar in Cuba is 4 cts. a pound. During the 
war years they made money out of sugar 
and in 1920, when the controls went off 
and all the world seemed to want sugar at 
once because the beet fields of Europe had 
gone untilled, cane sugar jumped to 20 
cts. a pound. Then every one had money. 
They call the period the “Dance of the 
Millions.” 

American capital poured into the island 
and had a regular American building boom. 
The people thought that poverty had left 
them forever—and that work had passed 
out of their lives. Then came the crash. 
In six months sugar was selling for less 
than 2 cts. a pound. Houses with the walls 
half up were left standing, and are still 
standing. The President had to declare a 
moratorium. Had it not been that the big 
companies could command additional re- 
sources in the United States they and the 
country with them would have gone into 
bankruptcy. The people had just a taste 
of luxury, and then saw it snatched away. 
The years 1923 and 1924 saw some re- 
covery, just enough to start the hope that 
another boom was arriving. General 
Machado was elected in November, 1924, 
and took office in May, 1925. Sugar started 
down again and he had to meet the most 
difficult of all situations—that of a country 
which has been through a boom and has 
started to expect another, and has been 
disappointed. 

The political situation was no less 
intricate. When we ceased our occupation 
of Cuba after the Spanish War, we left her 
with a form of government modeled closely 
after our own, in the cheerful expectation 
that a people who for four hundred years 
had known only despotism and poverty 
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would overnight acquire the art of self- 
government. We tried the same thing in 
the South after the Civil War and had 
carpetbagging, and that is just what Cuba 
had. Thomas Estrada Palma was elected 
President in 1902 and in 1906 we had to 
intervene to quell a near revolution. We 
stayed three years. 

Then in 1919 Major-General Enoch H. 
Crowder went down to help draft a new 
electoral law. This came to a test in 
November, 1920, when the country was 
plunging into depression, and resulted in 
such a mix-up that General Crowder was 
sent down again in 1921 and helped decide 
that the election had resulted in favor of 
Dr. Alfredo Zayas. Since then General 
Crowder has remained as our Ambassador. 
Without him there would undoubtedly 
have been another mix-up in the election 
of 1924, when General Machado ran 
against General Menocal, a former Presi- 
dent, and, according to the Presidential 
ring which had grown up, in turn to be 
President again. 

No sooner had President Machado been 
inaugurated than he took the bit between 
his teeth. He believed that the first duty 
of government was to have law and order. 
He reorganized the rurales—which corre- 
spond to a national police on the lines of 
our state police—into a fine body of men 
and prohibited any citizen from owning a 
firearm without a license. This law is en- 
forced. Notorious disturbers of the peace 
were warned and, if they did not heed the 
warning, had soldiers “put behind” them. 
This is an ancient practice and most effec- 
tive. The offender receives a visit from a 
soldier who tells him that he has been de- 
tailed to protect him. The soldier never 
leaves his man. He sleeps with him, he 
eats with him, and on the street walks a 
couple of paces behind him. Eventually 
the protected one either changes his ways 
or disappears. General Machado believes 
in preventive medicine and in consequence 
Cuba to-day is safe anywhere for any one 





‘who obeys the laws, and for the first time 


in history graft has been driven out. 

This has been done in the face of a bank 
panic which started in a group of banks 
other than American and which was 





























stopped by rushing in gold from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, which has a branch 
in Cuba. It was done also in the face of 
another drop in sugar to around 2 cts., 
which again slowed the wheels of the 
country. With General Machado the 
keeping of the peace is not in itself an 
end but a means to an end. He sees that if 
the people are to have a decent living 
money must be brought in from the out- 
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desk in the Presidential Palace in Havana 
from before five in the morning until late 
in the evening, and during all that time is 
busy with things big and little. 

He is not a hard man to see, provided 
his chief secretary knows what you want 
to see him about. The palace is a much 
more formal and elaborate place than the 
White House, and in times past interviews 
with the President have been most formal 
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THE PALACE OF THE PRESIDENT AT HAVANA 


Cuba’s Presidential Palace, a modern building facing on a,lovely park, is one of the chief points of inter= 
est in this historic capital city. 


side, and that unless the laws are fair and 
justly enforced this money will not come 
in. As he has said: 

“Cuba cannot take her place among 
the nations unless life and property are 
safe.” 

I have spoken of all this as having been 
done by the President, and that is literally 
true. The Cuban Presidency involves much 
more detail than the American because the 
government is not yet organized to the 
point where departments will care for their 
own affairs without direction from the 
head. It is only lately that our own Presi- 
dents have come to free themselves from 
the detail which used to be crushing. In 
the case of General Machado the detail is 
crushing—and may crush him. He is at his 


affairs, but General Machado does not 
care at all for pomp. He likes to think of 
his office as a business office and commonly 
he wears a sack suit and expects his callers 
to dress as they please. The morning coat 
and top hat are not to be seen. And the 
President looks a good deal like a business 
man. He is of medium height, heavy-set, 
and wears the familiar thick-rimmed 
spectacles. He is hearty but not effusive in 
his greetings, and comes to the point very 
quickly and directly. It is to be remem- 
bered that he is a soldier who rose from 
the ranks to be a general in the revolution 
and is also a business man of experience, 
although not of great wealth. His life has 
not been that of a politician. 

He does not speak English, and after a 
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few general remarks I asked him (through 
an interpreter): 

“Senior President, do you believe that 
the investments of the United States in 
Cuba have been a help or a hindrance? 
There seems to be a sentiment that the 
United States has imperialistic designs. 
I should very much like to know what you 
think of all this. Would your country be 
better off with or without the United 
States, and do you think that intimate 
relations are dangerous to your independ- 
ent welfare?” 

“A look at this country will give you a 
better answer than I can give,” answered 
the President, quickly. “Look first at Cuba 
and then look at other countries which 
ught to be as rich as we are and are not. 
There you will find the answer. Why 
should any one imagine that the United 
States desires more territory than it 
already has? The thought of imperialism 
is born of ignorance. I know your country- 
men, for I have fought with them.” 

The President paused for a moment and 
then he continued: 

“T left, while very young, the comforts 
and pleasures of a home to join in the 
struggle for the freedom of my country, 
and I have never forgotten and can never 
forget that the pens of your most illustri- 
ous writers and the voices of the greatest 
American public men were always ready 
to support the Cuban people in their 
desire for liberty, and that when the hour 
for resolute action arrived, you sent to the 
battlefields of El Caney and Santiago the 
flower of your young manhood to mix 
their blood with ours, sealing thereby an 
alliance which can never be broken. 

“Cuba will always remember that after 
the struggle and when our country, totally 
devastated by a most destructive war, 
presented a sombre picture of want and 
sorrow; when hungry Cuban families 
walked the streets of our cities and villages, 
in the most horrible helplessness; when all 
were prey to contagious and deadly 
diseases, such as yellow fever, American 
charity came ‘to the rescue of these un- 
fortunates with all the necessary means, 
and that special committees, among which 
there were persons such as the unforgetable 
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Clara Barton and Charles W. Gould, went 
from door to door, ignoring the dangers to 
which they were exposed, distributing 
food, clothing, and medicines, drying up 
tears, administering consolation for the 
sufferings, and bringing back faith and 
hope to the Cubans. The history of that 
period is in our eyes one of the most 
beautiful pages of the history of the 
United States, which ought to serve as a 
lesson to all the countries of the world and 
especially to those of our continent. 

“T know that the great North American 
nation, constituted upon the most pure 
and free of democracies, forming a union 
of states each jealously guarding its pre- 
rogatives as separate organs of a single 
whole, and having in its soil and its di- 
versity of climates all the varieties of 
mineral wealth and agricultural pro- 
ductions with very few exceptions, can feel 
perfectly happy and secure within its 
frontiers. There is no reason for it to feel 
the stimulus of cupidity, because nature 
has anticipated all its possible dreams, and 
there exists upon its territory, and will live 
throughout the centuries, the greatest 
and most powerful nation which has been 
known to all ages. 

“T, and with me the people of Cuba, 
have complete faith and confidence, born 
of our own experience, that the Americans 
do not dream of any imperialism except 
the imperialism of justice and of liberty 
for all peoples and especially for those of 
our continent. 

“We depend upon your immense eco- 
nomic resources to develop their natural 
though dormant wealth, in order that 
each within its borders and in peace, 
with common institutions and tendencies, 
can develop our hemisphere, the richest on 
the planet, which seems to have been kept 
for thousands of years by Providence for 
the new humanity, which must create 
upon a true basis of democracy a new 
era that ought to be called in future 
history ‘The American Era.’ 

“The example offered by Cuba in its 
twenty-five years as an independent 
country, deserves to be considered by our 
brothers of the continent under the light 
of serene criticism. A country totally 
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devastated in its wealth by civil strife 
without precedent, can offer to-day the 
spectacle of its production and of its 
foreign trade, which in the year 1925-26 
reached nearly the amount of six hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars in spite of the 
economic crisis due to the low price of 
sugar. It is the greatest in the world in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants. 

“The Cuban Government, with the 
resources offered by an intense production 
and a proportional commerce, has found 
in the taxes the means to increase its 
budget to promote culture, sanitation, 
law enforcement, and public works. The 
budget of 1925-26, of $84,253,682.25, 
has been liquidated with a surplus of 
$2,952,682.97, according to the last report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. And very 
recently I had the pleasure of signing the 
contract for the construction of the 
Central Highway, a gigantic enterprise 
which will be terminated possibly in less 
than three years. 

“Cuba, having a maximum width of 
about two hundred and fifty miles, will 
then have two parallel railroad lines, the 
Central and that of the North, and a paved 
highway which will cross the whole country 
with branch roads to all ports and coasts. 
Cuba will then be the country that, in 
proportion to its size, will have the greatest 
facilities for its products to reach the 
points of shipment and for receiving from 
the outside those that it needs for con- 
sumption. 

“This miracle of development could not 
have taken place without the capital which 
has been offered without limitation by the 
American people. Without the means of 
abundant funds, such a fact would have 
been impossible in twenty-five years. 
Capital has come to our country because 
it had confidence in our institutions, confi- 
dence in our natural resources, and confi- 
dence, above all, in the esteem of Cuba for 
the American people. You helped us to ob- 
tain liberty and proclaimed to all the world 
that we should be an independent and 
sovereign nation, disposing freely of our 
destinies. This example, the greatest that 
can be presented to the other peoples of 
our continent, is of deeds, not of words. 
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“We are in the hemisphere of democracy 
and of liberty. Organization into republics, 
many of a federal character, permits the 
free expansion of our activities within the 
central circles and without interference. 
We have at our disposal two continents 
separated by a narrow line of water with 
which man’s genius has amended nature in 
order to facilitate world traffic. Only two 
races inhabit the great area of our lands 
and all of us can, with hearts open to faith 
in our future, labor with mutual confi- 
dence, preparing our own progress and 
the happiness of our descendants.” 

These are not mere words. Cuba is de- 
pressed but only by comparison with the 
boom years ending with 1920. As com- 
pared with the period before the war, or 
as compared with any Latin-American 
country, Cuba is prosperous. Wages which 
were $2.50 a day are now around $2— 
which is more than double the wages in 
surrounding countries. 

What the country most needs is trans- 
portation. The President is alive to the 
changes which the automobile has made in 
the United States. For years there has 
been talk of a broad highway extending the 
length of the island with laterals to the 
chief towns. Now that road: has been 
started—that is the road to which the 
President refers. The contract has been 
let to a Boston firm and an advance of ten 
million dollars has been made by a New 
York bank to provide a revolving fund— 
for the road is to be paid for out of taxes. 
As a corollary to the road a law is being 
proposed to force every planter to put a 
certain portion of his acreage into some- 
thing other than sugar and thus get away 
from the single-crop reliance. Without 
the road this would not be possible, for 
sugar is the only commodity which the 
country is equipped to get to market. 

But the important point is this: The 
automobile is undoubtedly responsible for 
the marvelous growth of prosperity in the 
United States within a very few years. 
Cuba is going to try the’same experiment 
by opening itself up to the automobile. 
For the automobile is one of the ways of 
making wages effective. That is what 
President Machado sees. 
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AS I SAT in an office in a Fifth Avenue 
building awaiting the arrival of the head of 
a great corporation, his entrance was 
achieved so quietly that I was not aware of 
it until he was in the center of the large 
room. Something familiar in the appear- 
ance of the blond man of medium height 
confronting me caused me to say: 

“Surely we have met before, Mr. Zukor.” 

“Ves, I was positive of it at the first 
glance,” came his reply in a quiet voice. 
Comparison of notes revealed that we had 
been introduced by Miss Billie Burke at 
the Famous Players studios some five or 
six years previously. Even then his quiet, 
almost shy manner had impressed me, and 
as we talked his voice was often so low as to 
be difficult to hear. Utterly different, this 
man, from the “go getter” type that one 
would expect from a knowledge of his 
career alone. 

Mr. Zukor retains the figure, and much 
of the aspect otherwise, of youth. And 
young he is, in the light of his achieve- 
ment. Fifty-three years ago he was born in 
Hungary. At the age of sixteen he came to 
America, having as a starting capital just 
$25 when he landed. His first employment, 
in a fur shop, netted him the modest 
weekly stipend of $2; his evenings were 
spent in a night school, where he studied 
the English language and American busi- 
ness methods. Four years later he was in 
Chicago, in the fur business for himself. 
Prosperity smiled upon his new venture, 
and within a short while he married. 

Returning to New York after a time, he 
was impressed by the thousands of people 
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who sought amusement, for the modest 
sum of a penny, in the rows of slot ma- 
chines that lined the walls of the penny 
arcades, so popular at that time. He met 
Marcus Loew, and the two became part- 
ners in a penny arcade. Before long they 
had extended their operations, and con- 
trolled a chain of these places of amusement 
all through the East. The combination was 
called the Marcus Loew Enterprises, Loew 
being the president and Zukor treasurer. 

Motion pictures were then in a crude 
infancy, and were not popular. They were 
regarded more as a mechanical curiosity 
than as a new medium of expression, and 
no one seemed to suspect that they had a 
great future except Mr. Zukor. He in- 
stalled them in all his arcades, and wrote 
repeatedly to the producers of them de- 
manding a better product. These men 
thought their pictures good enough, so Mr. 
Zukor came to the conclusion that he must 
make his own. 

I shall not dwell upon the years of 
struggle that followed. The story of them 
is so interwoven with the history of motion 
pictures as to be well known to most 
people. For Mr. Zukor and Mr. Loew it 
was a prolonged period of risking all avail- 
able capital on an idea, of paying salaries 
to stars of the legitimate stage that seemed 
unbelievable at that time, for work in the 
films, of “bucking” the established dis- 
tributors with their new product, and of 
finally being forced to organize their own 
agency of distribution. 

But those days have long since passed, 
and now we sit in the offices of the Famous 
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Players-Lasky Corporation. On a table 
stands an architect’s model of the Para- 
mount Building in New York City, and Mr. 
Zukor called my attention to the towering 
edifice itself, visible from his windows. 

“A lot of nonsense has been written 
about me since that 
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than some others and could get my hands 
in. They tried, but were not near enough 
to reach it. Just luck, and nothing more. 
When people endeavor to convince me that 
I am extraordinary I know that it is not 
true. I did not set out to achieve great 

things. I did not try to 





building was erected,” 
he smiled. “Of course, 
there are two ways of 
writing any article: it 
may be treated roman- 
tically, or with a 
straightforward adher- 
ence to hard facts. Iread 
of myself as ‘a man of 
vision,’ a ‘dreamer of 
dreams’; the Paramount 
Building is described as 
a conception that I 
cherished through years 
and that my ‘genius’ 
has finally brought into 
being! I am not a gen- 
ius, but only a very 
ordinary man. I did not 
‘dream’ the Paramount 
Building; it is the result 
of hard work, and I 
never thought of erect- 
ing it until compara- 
tively recently. I had 
that plot of ground on 
Broadway, and a big 
building was necessary 
to make it pay an in- 
come proportionate to 
its value, so I built it.” 

“So many successful 
people accept the ‘bunk’ 
that is written about 
them as their due, and in time come to 
believe it,” I replied. “ Your modest view- 
point is refreshing.” 

“Why should I be anything but mod- 
est,” he continued, “when success has 
come to me in spite of the most meager 
talents? If a man really amounts to any- 
thing at all, good luck will not go to his 
head. That’s it precisely; I have been 
lucky. Every one tries hard to succeed, 
most of them try just as hard as I have, 
but I happened to stand nearer to the bag 








PARAMOUNT THEATER BUILDING 


The erection of palatial theaters like the 
Paramount, for the exhibition of motion 
pictures alone, speaks eloquently of the 
faith of American capital in the industry. 


make a record for others 
to look at and marvel. I 
believe that no one who 
does that ever succeeds. 
I merely worked hard 
and steadily along lines 
that seemed to me wise, 
and based on the princi- 
ples of good business. 
When it happened to 
turn out astonishingly 
well, it was as great a 
surprise to me as to 
any one else. I showed 
no genius, only horse 
sense. 

“Doing one’s work 
is easy. That never 
troubled me at all. Each 
day we do our tasks as 
they come, to the best 
of our ability. But the 
really hard job, and the 
one for which we get no 
credit, though more 
credit really belongs to 
it than to the other, is 
in resisting the things 
we should not do. The 
secret is in knowing 
what to let alone. The 
energy that I have put 
into resisting the tempt- 
ing things that have 
been forced upon my notice has amounted 
to more than half of the total of effort 
spent. This is the really laborious part. 
Many of these temptations, if yielded to, 
would have undone all that my regular 
work achieved. I fought against the third 
dimension, for example, for fifteen years. 
It is quite insidious, this dream of stereo- 
scopic motion pictures. If I had gone in for 
it, and some other things that I might 
mention, probably I should be peddling 
insurance to-day instead of having put up 





























the Paramount Building. If people want 
to praise me, let them do it for the things 
I did not do, rather than for the simple 
ones I did.” 

I found myself warming toward this 
man and his positive, almost militant 
method of keeping a level head. 

“Have you seen the new Paramount 
Theater?” he asked. I replied that I had 
not. 

“T should be interested to know your 
opinion of it. Perhaps, at the first glance 
you may think it too rich, too lavish. But 
for everything in it there is a definite 
reason. It is not the largest theater in New 
York; the Capitol seats about five hundred 
more persons, but in all its appointments 
it is the most luxurious, and has more 
features designed with a view toward the 
comfort of its patrons, than any other. 
There are a profusion of art objects in all 
parts of the theater, and these were not 
assembled to show off, or merely to outdo 

















A CLOSE-UP OF THE LOBBY 
Red, gold, and marble dominate in the Paramount 


Theater scheme of decoration. “To look at films 
that are works of art in surroundings that are 
supremely artistic,” says Mr. Zukor, “should ad- 
vance the cinema to a higher level.” 
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LOBBY OF THE PARAMOUNT THEATER 
“Tf the luxury of the place seems so great that the 


average picture is a bit of an anticlimax,” says 
Mr. Zukor, “I had in mind that this theater is for 
the future.” 


the other picture houses, but to create a 
proper atmosphere for the exhibition of 
artistic pictures. The idea is to put the 
spectator in the proper mood, receptive to 
good things. If the luxury of the place 
seems so great that the average picture is a 
bit of an anticlimax, I had in mind that 
this theater is for the future, a fit place 
to show films that will be far beyond what 
we are able to produce now. 

“Tn all my activity I have never felt that 
pictures were only a popular thing, and not 
for intellectual people. I have always be- 
lieved that the medium is a great one that 
can appeal to the highest intelligence. We 
try, and succeed to a considerable extent, 
I hope, to translate into this form the real 
essence of the authors’ thought and style. 
That is the ideal, the goal, and I believe we 
are making progress. When this object 
is achieved I feel that the new theater will 
harmonize in spirit with the perfected 
product on the screen. 

“You will see a sculptured fountain 
among the art objects there. A nude figure 
is about to descend from her pedéstal to 
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enter the fountain. When the eye rests on 
this it is satisfied with an idea; there is 
something about to happen that engages 
the mind. This is typical of our choice of 
decorations for the theater. In the presen- 
tation of opera one may have the best of 
artists, orchestras, and conductors, but if 
the performance were given at Madison 
Square Garden, rather than at the Metro- 
politan, what a loss there would be because 
of the difference of setting! I am trying to 
provide the most complementary setting 
possible for our pictures in the new theater. 
To look at films that are works of art in 
surroundings that are supremely artistic 
should advance the cinema to a higher 
level.” 

We discussed various innovations in the 
motion picture field, as well as inventions 
of other kinds. He expressed an opinion 
that colored motion pictures are hard on 
the eyes, and should be toned down or 
used sparingly, the fallacy of which I 
pointed out in view of the fact that we live 
in a world full of color, and when the films 
come to color universally, as they rapidly 
will, great added pleasure will be the re- 
sult, and the eyes will never suffer from 
nature’s own harmonies. The vitaphone he 
thought a good thing, especially for small 
towns where no orchestras, but only a “tin 
pan” piano, exist in the theaters. The 
radio he marveled at as wonderful in itself, 
as well as a boon to shut-ins and lonely 
people in the country. 

“The present age is rapid, astonishing, 
and marvelous,” he said, “but it is only a 
hint of the speed and wonders that the 
world will enjoy fifty years hence. I can 
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remember when only kerosene lamps were 
used, and what a vast step forward we 
considered it when kerosene was sup- 
planted by gas. Now whole cities are 
lighted by the turning of a switch. And 
progress in the future will be just as rapid 
and revolutionary.” 

“Do you think this constant speeding up 
of life a good thing?” I asked. 

“Yes. We are surely better off than 
when I was a boy. I should like to see what 
things will be like fifty years hence. Nearly 
all of the changes have been in the form of 
improvements. Take the motion picture, 
for example. It is a blessing in that it 
affords much amusement for little money.” 

“And,” I smiled, “these modest fees 
can mount up into vast monuments like 
the Paramount Building.” 

“Seriously,” he replied, “there are really 
no great profits in motion pictures.” 

We had walked together down Fifth 
Avenue and were parting at the Thirty- 
fourth Street corner. “Where do you 
live?”’ he asked. 

“When I am in New York, I live in 
Washington Square,” I said. “I have had a 
studio there for eighteen years.” 

“T have known it longer than you have,” 
he smiled. “I worked in Washington Place 
many years before you came there.” 

Catching a passing bus, I looked over 
the shoulder of a neighbor who held in his 
hand a copy of a well-known theatrical 
magazine. Across the cover was lettered, 
“Hail to Adolph Zukor,” and in the center 
of the sheet was a medallion portrait of him. 

Zukor’s picture is becoming as familiar 
as his pictures. 


In the next issue Mr. Tittle will tell of his visit 
to Sir Joseph Duveen, the noted art dealer. 





What Shall We Eat? 


A Second Article on New Facts About Diet 


FLOYD W. PARSONS 


THE FIRST ARTICLE, appearing last 
month, carried us through the introduc- 
tory discussion, including the vitamines 
and where to get them. We now come to 
the heart of the problem, which concerns 
the selection and combination of foods 
in such a way that the blood stream will 
not become acid. But before entering into 
a consideration of a practical diet plan, 
let us briefly review the facts respecting 
the much-debated matter of food losses 
from the heat of cooking and canning. 

Pages of discussion in many journals 
tell of the advantages of raw food. It is 
pointed out that a natural appetite does 
not need the excitement of cooking odors; 
that cooked foods are too easily consumed, 
and require too little mastication to keep 
the teeth healthy; and that heat, in addi- 
tion to depleting the vitamines, destroys 
bulk and renders it difficult to determine 
the quality of the thing we are eating. The 
fact is that cooking and canning are largely 
an outgrowth of the development of our 
present civilization, especially the central- 
ization of population in large cities and 
towns. Families that cannot have their 
own garden patches must depend upon 
modern facilities for preparing, preserving, 
and transporting foodstuffs. The need for 
preservative methods was recognized by 
Napoleon, whose offer of a prize for a suc- 
cessful method of preserving food products 
was chiefly responsible for the birth of the 
canning industry. 

Any consideration of the cooking prob- 
lem must not overlook in the very begin- 
ning that the nutritional benefits resulting 
from the consumption of foods are largely 
dependent upon the pleasure derived from 
eating. An important food substance is 
starch, and most starchy foods have to be 
thoroughly cooked in order to make them 
digestible, This includes not only the ce- 


reals, but also such things as potatoes and 
the legumes. Cooking is of benefit in the 
cases of many vegetables made up largely 
of a woody fiber. It also makes possible the 
consumption of tough meat that is not only 
less expensive, but frequently just as nu- 
tritious as are the expensive cuts of tender 
meat. 

It is true, of course, that in many places 
the practice of cooking is an abomination 
rather than an art. There is no longer any 
excuse for so much ignorance on the sub- 
ject. Numerous sources of information on 
cooking are available, one of the best 
being the Bureau of Home Economics in 
the Department of Agriculture. The new- 
est thought on the subject discloses that 
vegetable soups still retaining their vitamine 
content are easy to make; and that leafy 
vegetables containing vitamine A lose very 
little of this essential substance when they 
are cooked only long enough to make them 
tender and not long enough to shrivel 
them. Food values are less impaired by 
a moderately high heat for a short time 
than by a lower heat for a long time. This 
means that rapid cooking is better than 
slow cooking. 

Even things like asparagus that lose 
practically all of their nutritive material 
after boiling for only twenty minutes, can 
be handled in such a way that their values 
are not wasted. Potatoes that lose 40 per 
cent. of their food values when peeled, 
soaked in cold water, and finally boiled, 
can be handled without these large losses 
when put immediately into the boiling 
water with their peelings on. One of the 
worst habits is that of discarding peelings, 
rinds, the leafy tops of vegetables, and the 
water that many products were cooked in. 
Such things carry away with them the 
most precious values that the foods con- 
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In the new cooking era that we are now 
entering, the heats employed will be easily 
controlled and definitely known. For in- 
stance, cabbage will be cooked at a precise 
temperature slightly lower than the boil- 
ing point and most of its value thus pre- 
served. Kitchen processes will be under au- 
tomatic regulation and guessing will be at 
an end. 

What can be accomplished by domestic 
cooks is clearly indicated by what already 
has been accomplished in the field of can- 
ning. A great industry can take no chances 
with methods that are not favorably sup- 
ported by the findings of science. A policy 
of diligent research on the part of the can- 
ners is bringing improvements of major 
importance. An investigation carried on at 
one of our largest universities disclosed the 
fact that canned tomatoes are richer in 
vitamines A and B than is orange juice, 
but lower in vitamine C. The same thing 
is true of canned peas, and these two foods, 
next to corn, are the ones most extensively 
canned. Canned spinach largely retains its 
content of vitamines A and C, even after 
the food has been kept in a can for three 
years. Apples are now canned with very 
little loss of vitamine C. Even more aston- 
ishing is the fact that apples canned in the 
fall had lost none of their vitamine content 
when opened in the spring. On the other 
hand, raw apples held in cold storage for 
eight months showed a loss of more than 
one half of their vitamine C content. A 
similar investigation showed that canned 
peaches have a vitamine content nearly 
equal to that of raw peaches. Such facts, 
while doubtless not acceptable to every 
one, are most encouraging to those of us 
who recognize the practical side of the 
difficult problem of feeding millions of 
people in the winter months in crowded 
cities. 

In the field of bread baking, the problem 
is not one of heat, but rather a question as 
to the advisability of using demineralized 
flour. Dark bread, with all of the mineral 
matter left in the grain, is certainly su- 
perior to the white bread now generally 
consumed. But the latter is a better-look- 
ing loaf and has far superior keeping qual- 
ities. Efforts to supply additional values 
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to the white bread in the form of milk 
have not so far met with a proper appre- 
ciation on the part of the public. The 
present trend, however, is slowly and 
surely toward the use of the whole grain, 
and this is going to provide a problem for 
the millers and bakers who have estab- 
lished their businesses on methods that in- 
sure easy distribution with a minimum of 
spoilage. The energy content of white 
bread is very high, and what it lacks can 
be made up by eating vegetables, fruits, 
and milk. The substitution of the chemist 
for the cook in the big modern cannery 
and bakery has resulted in supplying us 
with products that are superior to those 
produced by the average housewife or 
domestic cook. 

Another storm center in the diet contro- 
versy has to do with meat eating. The ob- 
jection to meat is based principally on the 
idea that this type of food is highly acid- 
forming. Others oppose meat because they 
believe it is wrong to slaughter animals, 
and a few are hostile on the ground that 
the consumption of meat develops fighting 
animals and people. Those holding the last 
opinion recite instances where docile ani- 
mals have become vicious when changed 
from a vegetable to a meat diet, and vice 
versa. One says that the meat-eating na- 
tions have the war spirit highly developed, 
while the inhabitants of such countries as 
India and Switzerland, where the people 
subsist largely upon vegetables and dairy 
products, are for the most part thought- 
ful and peaceful. 

Undoubtedly one reason why meat is 
used so largely is because it makes cooking 
comparatively easy. It provides the sim- 
plest means of getting together a satisfying 
meal. The flesh of mammals, fish, and poul- 
try is rich in protein and phosphorus, al- 
though largely lacking in calcium. The lean 
meats contain none of the vitamines except 
a small quantity of vitamine B. The glan- 
dular organs, liver, kidney, and sweet- 
breads are good sources of vitamine A, 
with possibly a small percentage of vita- 
mine C. The idea that it is dangerous to 
eat the glandular organs owing to their 
content of uric acid has been largely sup- 
planted by the belief that these organs are 
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a valuable food. There appears to be no 
scientific basis for the idea that red and 
white meats are different, and if this is true, 
it upsets the belief that invalids can eat 
white meat, but not red. The big problem 
of meat eating is how to obviate the putre- 
faction of the products in the intestines. 

But we must not overlook the fact that 
the nations living largely on a meat diet 
are aggressive and have gained control of 
most of the earth’s wealth. Some of the 
meat-eating races are large and strong, 
while others, like the Eskimo, are small. 
The lion eats meat, the elephant none at 
all. Herbert Spencer was a meat eater. Sir 
Isaac Newton lived on vegetables, as does 
George Bernard Shaw. The reader is free 
to make his choice. 

Carnivorous animals get their vitamines 
by eating the entire carcass of their vic- 
tims, even including some of the blood and 
bone, which makes good the deficiency of 
calcium in meat. The Eskimo supplements 
his meat diet with herbs, weeds, berries, 
and seaweed. He also consumes the ani- 


mals’ organs and blood, and relishes his 
meat practically raw. The Eskimo is hardy 
—hbut so is the reindeer, which lives en- 
tirely on grasses in the same climate. 

Our teeth and digestive organs appear 
to be adapted to take care of a moderate 
amount of meat. Its protein is superior to 
that contained in beans and other vegeta- 
bles suggested as substitutes, if we are to 
accept the conclusions of recent research 
in the Department of Agriculture. It is 
also true that the fats of meats are better 
producers of energy and fat in the human 
body than are starch and sugar. 

The great danger is from excessive meat 
eating. In fact, the whole diet problem is 
largely a matter of uncontrolled appetite. 
Recently a dispensary patient was placed 
on a scant diet that did not bring the ex- 
pected improvement. The doctor sent a 
social worker to investigate. The patient 
admitted that she was much worse, but 
protested, almost tearfully, that she had 
eaten everything as the doctor had or- 
dered. ‘“ What else did you eat?”’ asked the 
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skeptical social worker. “Nothing except 
my regular meals,” said the guileless pa- 
tient. 

As a proper part of a mixed diet, healthy 
meat is an efficient food. Its use will decline 
because of difficulties in maintaining pro- 
duction rather than for health reasons. 
There is already the live question as to 
whether the grass and grain now being 
turned into meat would not yield far more 
if turned into milk instead. Science per- 
sists in the statement that the energy and 
protein of the materials eaten are more 
economically converted into human food 
by milch cows than by animals fed purely 
for slaughter. 

Poultry and fish differ very little from 
other meats. Salmon, mackerel, shad, and 
herring are the fattest fishes and therefore 
supply the body with energy. Lean fish like 
cod, flounder, and haddock, resemble 
muscle meat, and are valuable for their 
protein content. Fish contain vitamine A, 
and their oils, especially the liver oils, are 
a definite source of vitamine D. Sea fish 
contain iodine in greater quantities than 
has ever been found in other foods. Oysters 
and clams contain vitamine C when eaten 
raw, and are likewise a source of iodine. 
This latter substance is rated as a preven- 
tive for goitre, which belief is supported by 
the fact that this disease is not prevalent 
in countries where the people live largely 
on fish. The oyster is not eaten in the 
months lacking the letter “r” because 
these months are its breeding season, at 
which time it contains a mass of baby oys- 
ters which gives it a gritty taste. This is 
not true in Australia, where the oyster 
spawns direct into the water. 

A sage once said: “ Without phosphorus, 
no thought.” This developed the fallacy 
that fish is a brain food. There is no un- 
usual amount of phosphorus in fish, and if 
there were it would not be diverted to the 
brain to stimulate thought. The diet field 
is full of such fallacies that have come 
down through the ages without any basis 
in fact. 

In order to keep our bodies fit and our 
minds keen, certain fundamentals must 
not be disregarded. Among the food essen- 
tials, first in order of importance is water. 
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Hard waters do not furnish lime to the 
human system, as many suppose. Lime 
must be supplied for bodily use in the or- 
ganic forms in which it occurs in fruits and 
vegetables. Science now says that instead 
of being beneficial, hard waters often cause 
goitre, constipation, and dyspepsia. Soft or 
distilled water lessons the work of the kid- 
neys and delays hardening of the arteries. 
Distilled water, properly aérated, is far 
superior to most hard spring waters for 
cooking and drinking purposes. 

Two thirds of our weight is water. It 
runs all the way from to per cent. in our 
bones to 99.5 per cent. in our body juices. 
People living on a high protein diet and on 
highly seasoned foods need considerable 
water to take care of the solution and ex- 
cretion of waste matter. However, it is a 
mistake to believe that the mere act of 
drinking a large quantity of water will 
flush and cleanse the system. In order to 
get rid of the acids in the body, it is essen- 
tial that they first be combined with alka- 
line elements (such as sodium), after which 
they are taken up by the blood streams. 
This means that purification of the human 
organism is an electro-chemical processs. 
The practice of overeating and then drink- 
ing large quantities of water, thins the 
blood, dilutes the digestive juices, and 
overworks the heart and kidneys. 

It is bad to drink more water than is 
actually needed by the system, and this 
goes for all of the purely pleasure drinks. 
A diet made up of substantial quantities 
of fruits and vegetables provides nearly all 
the water the body needs. Each pound of 
fresh fruit contains nearly a pint of water 
of unsurpassed purity. Animals feeding on 
grasses and herbs containing 80 or 90 per 
cent. water, drink seldom, if at all. The 
advice to refrain from ice water is sound. 
There is also general support for the sug- 
gestion that we refrain largely from drink- 
ing during meals, especially when starches 
are eaten, for they go best undiluted. 

The first step to a rational diet is to 
know what foods are acid-forming, and 
which are alkali-forming. In the list of acid- 
forming foods we can include meats, fish, 
poultry, egg-white, legumes (dried peas, 
beans, lentils), visceral foods, animal fats 
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(except cream, butter, and egg-yolk), 
plums, cranberries, rhubarb, all cereal 
grains (bread, breakfast foods), and 
practically all foods high in protein. 
These are the things we must not eat 
to excess. 

The important alkali-forming foods 
are all of the vegetables except rhu- 
barb and the legumes; all fruits, fresh 
and dried, except plums and cranber- 
ries; all varieties of berries, and milk. 
The citrus fruits contain citric acid, 
but the juice is decidedly alkaline in 
its final reaction, due chiefly to the 
large content of potash. 

A glance at the foregoing lists of 
foods will convince any one that a 
great many people eat largely of things 
that are acid-forming. This is probably 
one reason why we are so easily sub- 
ject to colds and many other disorders 
that are either caused or aggravated 
by accumulated poisons from an un- 
balanced diet. The proposed solution 
of the problem is for us to plan our 
meals more on an alkaline basis. The 
suggestions concerning what percent- 
age of the total food intake should be 
alkaline, run all the way from 60 to 80 
per cent. The Defensive-Diet League 
of America is carrying on an earnest 
work and has.based its policy on a pro- 
gram that calls for a diet 80 per cent. 
alkaline and 20 per cent. acid. The 
formula to fit each case should be 
worked out by the individual himself. 

All authorities agree that the foun- 
dation of health is an alkaline blood 
stream. The blood contains the five 
alkaline elements—sodium, potassium, 
calcium, iron, and magnesium—and 
the four acid elements—-silicon, chlo- 
rine, sulphur, and phosphorus. A few 
people have capitalized this fact by 
manufacturing and selling food com- 
pounds said to be rich in one or more 
of these essential minerals. Dire conse- 
quences are likely to follow any action 
that develops an excess of sulphur or 
phosphorus in the blood. One of these 
high-phosphorus foods advertised to 
build brain, bones, and nerves, quickly 
ended the lives of rats that were 





SUGGESTED MENUS 


In the last issue of the WoRLD’s WorK 
we printed the dietetic chart of the 
Defensive-Diet League of America, giv- 
ing in detail the lists of foods which 
should not be combined in the same meal 
if the normal ratio of acidity to alkalinity 
in the blood is to be maintained. The 
same chart gives a list of ideal meals, 
exemplifying the tables, which is repro- 
duced here by permission of the League: 


BREAKFAST 


The ideal morning meal is fruit and slightly 
warmed milk, sipped slowly. If the starch break- 
fast is desired, drink glass of orange juice one 
hour before eating. 

Sliced Oranges Toast or Waffles, Bacon 
Whole Raw Milk Coffee 


-_-_—. 


. . Whole Wheat Muffins 
Tree-ripened Dates and Figs _ 
can Linki Coffee Butter 


Coffee —— 


Apples 
Egg Yolks or Bacon 
Cc 


Grapefruit 
i offee 


Milk 





LUNCH 


If the fruit and milk breakfast is taken, the 
ideal lunch is starch with leafy vegetables. If the 
starch breakfast is indulged in, avoid starches at 
noon. 


Whole Wheat Rolls, Honey 
Brussels Sprouts 
Vegetable Salad 


Baked Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Cabbage Salad 
Coffee Hard Candy 


Steamed Brown Rice 
Spinach 
Green String Beans 





Quartered Apples 
Cottage Cheese Salad 
Coffee 


Creamed Cauliflower 
Fruit Salad 
Milk 


Spinach 
Hard Boiled Yolks 
Celery-Tomato Salad 
A large portion of raw salad eaten with one 
starch will be found satisfying and will not pro- 
duce a feeling of ‘“‘stuffiness.” 


DINNER 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Green Peas 
Steamed Carrots 
Cabbage Salad 
Fruit Compote 


Oyster Plant Fluff 
Steamed Cabbage-Spinach 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Baked Custard 


Baked Fish 
Green Beans 
Grilled Onions 
Tomato Salad 
Fruit Ice 





Asparagus Tips on Toast 
Green Beans 
Special Baked Onions 
Comb. Vegetable Salad 
Baked Barley Pudding 


Stuffed Turnips 
Brussels Sprouts 
Creamed Peas- Celery Salad 
Whole Meal Bread Sticks 
Boiled Custard 


Broiled Chicken 
New Peas 
Fresh Corn Pudding 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Shredded Pineapple 





It is wise to begin each dinner with a cup of 
soup, made entirely from vegetables from which 
the juices have been extracted through cooking. 
These make delicious soups. No meat-stock in 
any soup. 
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liberally fed on it. The use of phosphoric 
acid at soda fountains, in place of the 
real fruit acids, is to be deplored. 

This does not signify that all acid-form- 
ing elements should be discarded. It does 
mean that a preponderance of our foods 
must be alkaline, and excessively so, if 
need be, to keep us safely on the right side 
of the scale. The explanation is that an 
excess of alkaline minerals is promptly 
disposed of by union with harmless salts 
that are excreted through the kidneys. On 
the other hand, an excess of acids rapidly 
depletes the body’s alkaline reserve and 
thereby threatens health. Here lies the 
principal argument against the unrestricted 
consumption of meats and grains. We hear 
a lot about acidosis, but who ever heard of 
alkalinosis, except when it was caused by 
drugs, not food? 

We have learned much concerning the 
effects of acids in the human body, but 
there is an immense amount of ground re- 
maining to be covered. The acids that give 
us the least trouble are the citric acid in 
oranges and similar fruits, the malic acid 
in apples, the tartaric acid in grapes, and 
the lactic acid that develops in sour milk, 
kraut, and other products. The acetic acid 
found in vinegar and pickles is a splendid 
preservative, but not a good food. Sub- 
stances that will kill one kind of living cell 
are not likely to be good for other kinds. 
Other organic acids that may do damage 
are the oxalic acid found in sorrel and rhu- 
barb, the tannic and benzoic acids present 
in some species of plants (like tea and 
coffee), the uric acid found in meat, and 
the butyric acid which occurs in rancid 

- fats. 

Sour milk and yeast have established 
themselves as worthy remedies for in- 
testinal putrefaction and _ intoxication. 
Yeast is a laxative when eaten freely. The 
latest food to claim health-building virtues 
is sauerkraut. Cabbage is rich in vitamines 
A, B,andC, and also contains lime, potash, 
phosphorus, and calcium. Sauerkraut is 
cabbage in its most easily digested form. 
Its content of lactic acid benefits the in- 
testinal tract. Sauerkraut is best in its raw 
state. 

Orange juice has come into high favor in 
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recent years, and with good cause. It is 
now considered ideal for infants and chil- 
dren. Even pabies can take it long before 
they are able to swallow cod liver oil. A 
glass taken in the morning immediately 
after arising will largely offset that acid 
effect of a starch or protein breakfast 
eaten thirty or forty minutes later. 
Oranges can be eaten at night, but an 
apple is better before retiring as it is not 
so aggressive. Lemons are also coming into 
their own, first as a tonic for the liver. 
The plan followed by many of occasionally 
taking a tablespoonful of lemon juice with 
a pinch of salt added, just before retiring, 
is not without proved merit. The citric 
acid of the lemon, when added to tea, tends 
to neutralize the effect of the tannin of the 
tea. 

Research has also developed a close re- 
lationship between our eating habits and 
defective eyes and teeth. Eye impairments 
have been removed by reforming the diet- 
aries of patients. People having defective 
vision should first investigate and find 
out if they are suffering from auto-intoxi- 
cation. While bad eyesight results from 
many things other than diet ignorance, it 
remains a fact that correct eating is a good 
eye preserver. 

Tooth decay also is largely due to an 
unbalanced diet. Micro-organisms and 
fermentation in the mouth are not now 
believed to be of as much importance as 
a cause of tooth decay, as is a deficient 
diet. Monkeys have teeth exactly like hu- 
man beings. When fed on a natural diet, 
their teeth are perfect until death. When 
fed on a deficient diet, similar to that which 
many people consume, the young monkeys 
develop narrow arches and the teeth be- 
come crowded and irregular, as is true in 
the cases of children who are reared on a 
diet that is incomplete. The dentist of to- 
morrow, instead of spreading the crowded 
teeth, will tell the parent that the child’s 
diet is lacking and should be corrected. 

Among the plans suggested to regain 
health is the practice of fasting, which has 
many advocates. The authorities I should 
prefer to follow say that fasting does not 
cleanse the digestive tract. The glandular 
organs go on functioning and continue to 
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produce their characteristic juices. The 
gall bladder does not stop pouring bile into 
the intestines, so that after a week or ten 
days the putrefactive products in the 
kidney excretions have reached four or 
five times the amount present when the 
fasting started. No evidence is available 
to show that long fasting rejuvenates the 
body tissues. Dr. McCollum says that such 
a result is achieved in lower orders of ani- 
mals, but not in the human body. On the 
other hand, all speak a good word for brief 
periods of fasting, such as are practiced by 
certain religious sects. Periodic days of 
fasting allow us to get rid of contaminating 
substances caused by eating too much 
protein-rich food. 

The greatest need at present is for more 
definite knowledge concerning the matter 
of what foods we should combine at the 
same meal. It is easy to condemn a food 
entirely, as the famous French surgeon, 
Jean Bouchon, condemns salt, when he 
says that it not only dries up muscular 
tissues and causes arthritis, but that it is 
responsible for many cases of appendicitis, 
gastric ulcer, and stones in the liver, 
kidney, and gall bladder. But when it 
comes to telling us precisely what foods we 
can mix together, there is a dearth of con- 
vincing advice. I have before me hundreds 
of suggested dietaries, many from hospi- 
tals and health institutions, and scores of 
others from well-known authorities in the 
diet field. These menus outline plans run- 
ning all the way from a system of living 
upon natural, uncooked foods only, to 
schemes that permit eating practically 
anything you like. Out of the mass of in- 
formation it is possible to draw a few basic 
conclusions. ° 

Get away from the idea that one must 
eat as much as possible to “keep up one’s 
strength.” Instead of more food, the urgent 
need is for less food, but of a proper char- 
acter. Excess weight is generally due to 
overeating, a lack of exercise, and a “sweet 
tooth.” A person fifty pounds overweight 
at the age of fifty has only half the expecta- 
tion of life that the man of normal weight 
has, Reducing nostrums are dangerous, 
and any plan that results in too rapid re- 
duction of weight is certain to bring on 
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acidosis, with all of its dire consequences. 
It is not necessary to exercise violently or 
to perspire excessively in order to get the 
weight back to normal. It should be done 
entirely by a thoughtful choice of foods. 
Any one of half a dozen splendid books 
on diet will make the task of proper food 
selection an. easy one. 


Scold Your Children 
One Hour After Meals 


One should remember that fear, anger, 
and pain disturb digestion. Let the parent 
wait for an hour after meal-time before 
scolding children. Some dyspeptics made 
food injurious to themselves by fearing it 
or holding a prejudice against it. One good 
way to help digestion is to stop worrying. 

Monotony of diet is entirely safe pro- 
vided the foods are relished and are chem- 
ically complete. The Bedouins of Arabia 
reach an enviable old age with a minimum 
of illness on a diet of sour milk, curds, and 
dates, with mutton included once or twice 
a month. Here in America under our con- 
ditions of life, the first requisite is fresh 
vegetables and plenty of them. Next in 
order come milk and fruits. With this 
régime as a basis, one cannot go far wrong 
in his effort to develop a correct dietary. 
The leafy vegetables are especially com- 
mended. A diet of this kind will be im- 
proved by including at one meal each day 
a small quantity of meat, fish, eggs, or 
poultry. Sour milk should not be over- 
looked, and a small amount of cod liver 
oil in the months that lack sunshine would 
doubtless add to the benefits. Those who 
are unwilling to give up white sugar en- 
tirely should consider the superior virtues 
of honey. 

If one cares to go a step farther in his 
diet experiment, he might observe the sug- 
gestions of certain diet groups, such as the 
Defensive-Diet League, who work on the 
idea that two foods, though good by them- 
selves, may not be so desirable when eaten 
together. They warn us not to combine 
fruits or concentrated proteins with con- 
centrated starches. In other words, do not 
eat bread, rice, or cereals with meat, fish, 
eggs, or fruit. They prefer that breakfast 
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shall be a fruit-and-milk meal. Lunch is 
suggested as the time to eat starches com- 
bined with vegetables, and dinner will af- 
ford an opportunity for those who desire 
meat, provided they combine it with vege- 
tables, salads, and fruits. White sugar, salt, 
vinegar, and spices are tabooed, and coffee, 
if used at all, is best taken black. 

All agree that starchy foods are essential 
to health. But they cause many ills when 
improperly prepared or incorrectly com- 
bined. Dr. William Howard Hay, who is 
widely quoted on diet matters, explains 
this situation as follows: “The starches 
require alkaline conditions throughout 
for their perfect digestion, which ex- 
plains why acid fruits may not be used with 
these carbon foods. Although the acid 
fruits are eventually reénforcers of alkalin- 
ity in the body, really base-formers, yet 
they are high in free acid when eaten, and 
this brief period of acidity is sufficient to 
arrest the digestion of the starch foods. 
Because of this fact, starches and sugars 
should be separated from both acids 
and proteins.” This opinion is identical 
with that of practically all of the authori- 
ties I consulted, including Dr. N. Phillip 
Norman, of the New York Polyclinic 
Medical School and Hospital. 

The diet question to-day is not only a 
great social and industrial problem, but it 
is tied up with such important matters as 
the health of the children 
of to-morrow and the com- 
ing competition between 
man and animals for food. 
It requires nothing more 
than a mere mention of 
dieting to offend a great 
army of people who resent 
any suggestion that is 
likely to “take the joy out 
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of life.” Many prefer a bottle of medicine 
to self-discipline. The rewards for correct 
eating cannot be gained without a struggle. 
The average menu itself makes the order- 
ing of a balanced meal a difficult accom- 
plishment to-day. Even our own bodies, 
accustomed as they are to heavy food mix- 
tures, are inclined to resent the empty feel- 
ing that results at first from a lack of dis- 
tension. But very soon the digestive appar- 
atus becomes accustomed to the new régime 
of correct eating and the individual is repaid 
for his persistence. The whole situation 
would be greatly simplified if our educa- 
tional institutions were to follow the ex- 
ample of Dartmouth College and under- 
take a serious experiment in the fields of 
diet and exercise. 

The average person’s estimate of the im- 
portance of the diet question largely de- 
pends on the present state of his health. 
The big red Indian expressed it briefly: 
“Big belly-ache—heap God! Plenty well— 
no pray!” A diet propagandist, who was 
not much for looks or size, was telling his 
street-corner audience the secrets of long 
life. A husky laborer listened for a minute 
and then asked: ‘‘ Have you done all them 
things yourself, Mister?” “Certainly I 
have,” replied the innocent exponent of 
correct eating. ‘Then there ain’t no more 
to be said on the subject,” summed up 
the burly workman as he passed on. 

All of which merely indi- 
cates the difficulty that lies 
ahead for those who would 
have us accept dieting as a 
preventive measure. Never- 
theless, the possibilities that 
lie in such a movement are 
so infinitely great that no 
effort should be spared to 
carry the work through. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK moves into the 
summer season with a group of the best 
articles and features assembled in the 
Workshop in years, and we who find edit- 
ing this magazine a pleasurable occupation 
are so enthusiastic about the plans for the 
summer issues that we should like to send 
a personal letter to every one of our read- 
ers warning each and every one not to allow 
vacation plans to interfere with perusal of 
every issue. In some years and in some 
magazines thoughts of vacation seem to 
interfere even with editorial plans and 
summer issues do not seem so lively or in- 
teresting as their predecessors of the cold 
months. Not so with the WorLpD’s Work: 
we shall go through the summer with a full 
load of steam. 


What could be better to read during the 
hot summer months than AMUNDSEN’S 
own story of his south and north polar 
travels? Indeed, in addition to that cooling 
feature, the proposed series of installments 
from the great explorer’s forthcoming book, 
“My Life as an Explorer,” is most inter- 
esting reading, for he rips the veil from 
many of the secrets of his expeditions. He 
feels that he has finished his life as an ex- 
plorer and he must now remove misap- 
prehensions which have grown up around 
his name and fame. 

We hope to have four striking articles by 
Amundsen. In the first, in this issue, he tells 
of his early life and of the antarctic voyage 
with Dr. Cook; in the second, next month, 
he will tell of his conquest of the North- 
west Passage and of the trip to the South 
Pole; in the second he will also defend him- 
self against the charges that he took an un- 
fair advantage of Captain Robert Falcon 
Scott in racing for the Pole and he will 
demonstrate that his conduct throughout 


was of a most magnanimous and generous 
order; in the third article, in August, he 
will tell of the flight of the Norge over the 
north polar regions and also will reveal 
many new facts in the controversy with 
Nobile, the Italian who designed the bal- 
loon and who was in the polar party; in the 
fourth article, in September, he will reveal 
many of the secrets which led to his great 
success as an explorer. These articles will 
run through the September issue. 


In earlier pages of this issue we tell of 
our new feature, ‘The Sea Raider,” which 
is to start in the next issue of the magazine 
and run through October. We believe that 
this is one of the most entrancing records 
of adventure at sea ever written, and we 
who work in this shop have spent hours in 
the thralldom of this vigorous, humorous 
narrative. 


We are indebted to the Secretary of the 
Navy and CHARLES ROBERT PATTERSON, 
the noted marine painter, for the reproduc- 
tion of the battleship California which ap- 
pears on the front cover of this issue. This 
painting, considered one of the best ever 
made of a modern battleship, hangs in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
we are deeply indebted to Secretary Wilbur 
for his permission to allow us to remove the 
picture so that color photographs could be 
made. From time to time the WorLD’s 
Work will reproduce other noted paintings 
in this manner. 


We have received more than 150 manu- 
scripts in the competition for the prize of 
$1,000 offered for the best discussion of the 
economic theories set forth by WILLIAM 
TRUFANT FosTER and WaAppILL CATCH- 
INGS in recent issues of the magazine, and 
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we hope to print the winning manuscript 
in an early issue. The work of judging such 
a large group of manuscripts, however, 
is so stupendous that we are not able to 
announce the winner at this time. 


In the next issue—to mention only a few 
of our proposed features—we shall have 
the first of Count von LUCKNER’s thrilling 
stories of the German raider, Seeadler, in 
which he will tell how he penetrated the 
British blockade and made his first cap- 
tures of Allied merchant ships without 
killing or wounding a man. We shall pre- 
sent also the second article by RoaLp 
AMUNDSEN. In our series on the mind of 
the American youth, Mr. Croy’s articles 
on atheism will be followed by an article by 
MOUuNTAVILLE FLOWERS, who will tell of 
his country-wide trip in which he visited 
hundreds of high schools in an effort to 
find out what the students were thinking 
and what they intended to do in later life. 
WALTER TITTLE will tell in word and pic- 
ture of his meeting with Sir Joseph Duveen, 
the noted art dealer. This being the sixtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, we hope to have an arti- 
cle on the New Canada. 


In his article in the April issue of the 
magazine under the title “The Horoscope 
of Taxation,’ MARK SULLIVAN inadvert- 
ently gave credit to Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon for reduction of the 
public debt in the years 1919 and 1920, 
whereas Mr. Mellon did not take office 
until March 4, 1921. Mr. Sullivan was 
thinking of the Treasury as an institution 
which has been personified by Mr. Mellon 
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for the last six years and, of course, there 
was no desire in Mr. Sullivan’s mind either 
to give Mr. Mellon more credit than he 
deserved or to detract from the record of 
his Democratic predecessors. In a letter 
on this subject, Frank Ewing, a lawyer of 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, wrote 
as follows: 


To the Editor, WORLD’s Work. 

Sir: In your March issue is an article by 
Mark Sullivan entitled ‘The Horoscope of 
Taxation.” This article compares the decreas- 
ing national debt with the increasing public 
debt of the states and the municipalities. 
Generally speaking, this article is an interest- 
ing analysis of our public debts, but it cer- 
tainly is amazing that a man of the reputation 
of Mark Sullivan as a political writer would 
give credit to Mr. Mellon for things which hap- 
pened long before he ever became Secretary 
of the Treasury. In one place, for example, he 
says: “Every time Mr. Mellon took a dollar 
off, the local governments put a dollar on. In 
1920, Mr. Mellon took off one and eight tenths 
billions—but local governments put on one 
and two tenths billions.”’ 

We all know Mr. Mellon did not become 
Secretary of the Treasury until March 4, 1921, 
and whatever credit was due for the reduction 
of the national debt in 1920 belonged to the 
Wilson Administration and the Democratic 
Secretary of the Treasury. I have no desire 
to take from Mr. Mellon any glory that 
rightfully belongs to him, but after all is said, 
he is very largely carrying out the policy of 
his Democratic predecessor, whose financial 
policy was built upon a foundation which 
provided ample revenue to accomplish the 
very things Mr. Mellon is now doing. Inci- 
dentally, the greatest reduction in the 
national debt was for the year 1920, which 
was before Mr. Mellon took charge. 

FRANK EWING. 
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better... 


On these two pages you will find 
outstanding successes of the season 
described for you, conveniently ar- 
ranged according to subject ... an 
| indispensable check-list for your 
summer reading. 








of public interest 

William Allen White says of Frank 
‘ H. Simonds’s legend-smashing his- 
‘ tory of post-war Europe, How 
. EuropE Mape Prace Wirnout 
d America, “Every American should 


about famous people 
George A. Dorsey tells of a great scientist as he 
really was—what he really believed—in Tue 
EVOLUTION OF CHARLES Darwin. §$2.00.... 
Cameron Rogers writes brilliantly of a provo- 
cative American in CoLoNnEL Bos INGERSOLL. 
$3.00. . . . Edna M. Colman reveals personali- 


read it!’ $5.00 . . . Former Ambassa- 
dor Henry Lane Wilson tells start- 
ling truths about Mexico in Dreto- 


ties, romance, gossip, tragedy in her record of 
presidents and their wives, SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS oF WuitE House Gossip, $5.00. . . . 
Lawrence F. Abbott re-creates the advanced 



































1€ 
ir MATIC EPISODES IN Mexico, BELGIUM thinkers of the ages in TWELVE GREAT Mop- 
Ses 9 
“ AND CHILE, $4.00.... Charles E. ERNISTS. $2.50. 
bis Hughes and Newton D. Baker praise 
ne General John McA. Palmer’s StaTEs- 
MANSHIP OR War, pointing the way 
ne to peaceful self-defence, $2.50... . 
1, Senator Carter Glass chronicles the 
on greatest economic reform of the cen- 
he tury, the Federal Reserve Act, in AN 
Hic ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE FI- 
ire NANCE, $3.00. 
" for lighter moments 
of Don Marquis genially pictures heaven 
ial on earth—no wars, no reformers and 
- no beans—in THe Atmost PERFECT 
ich State. $2.00. ... R. V. Culter’s 
the Tue Gay ’Ninettes, shrewd, mirth- 
ci ful drawings, merrily recalls fun and 
the foibles of earlier days. $2.50... . 


, George Rector tells the glamorous 
ich amusing story of the world’s most 
famous restaurant, its famous cus- 
tomers and their amazing customs in 
Tue Girt From REcrTor’s. $3.00. ... 
A. P. Herbert in SHE-SHANTIES ridi- 
roped the ladies in witty, lilting verse. 


out-of-the-way 


Seth K. Humphrey records strange 
lazy lands in a perfect travel book, 
LOAFING HROUGH THE 
PACIFIC. $4.00. . . . Paul G. 
Howes finds weird adventure 
among the insects and fishes within 
5 miles of home—a book compar- 
able to Fabre—BACKYARD EX- 
PLORATION. $6.00. 


Garden City, 
New York 
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THERE ARE DULL, tired periods in the lives _ 


of most of us when the solace of a good book 
seems the only thing that will turn the trick. 
And since we have been saved so often from 
these moments of ennui—and so often in a 
seemingly accidental manner—it is natural 
that we should 
like toperform the 
same good office 
for a friend. 

Giving a good 
book to a good 
friend is one of 
the most gracious 
of human dispen- 
sations. We can- 
not always hit a 
bull’s - eye. The 
friend may not 
agree to our likes. 
Yet it frequently 
happens thateven 
when he or she 
doesn’t agree, 
much has been gained. The difference of opin- 
ion makes talk, and generally good talk. 
Again, it depends upon one’s mood. We have 
low, irresponsible moods, where we prefer to 
be carried along, almost bodily, by some obvi- 
ously mechanical detective tale; and other 
moods where our minds dilate with waves of 
joy over the verbal niceties of subtle character 
building or mere word paintings. We can rush 
through some books, while in others we love to 
linger. 

Human character is presented from a new 
racial angle in “Sun and Moon,” by Vincent H. 
Gowan, an Episcopal missionary who, from an 
intimate knowledge of Chinese life, has con- 
structed a very vivid tale of a young English 
girl, brought up in the seclusion of a Chinese 
domicile, and of what happened to her. From 
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the technical point of view, this book is the 
work of an amateur. But what does that mat- 
ter in a case like this? Here is a sincere and in- 
forming study of a young girl in alien surround- 
ings, and filled with illuminating touches which 
show positive genius. What a picture this 
writer presents of a decadent Englishman, of 
his Chinese following, of Nancy and her com- 
panions—each one distinct, silhouetted against 
an Oriental background, each expressing herself 
in her own way. It is really a great study in 
racial contrasts, and withal, absorbing. 

Contrast this girl Nancy with the chief 
character in “Love Is Enough,” by Francis 
Brett Young. Here, also, we have a young 
English girl at home, and the story of her life. 
For some reason the title of this book has been 
changed from “ Portrait of Clare,” as published 
in England. Ihave 
never understood 
why publishers 
should think that 
they must origi- 
nate special titles 
for the American 
public. The Brit- 
ish title in this 
case is much bet- 
ter. Mr. Young 
has, however, 
made a fine study, 
although his book 
in two volumes is 
too long. It con- 
tains remarkable 
descriptions; it is 
really a great book, to be read in a leisurely 
mood. 

But compare it with Jane Austen’s “Emma” 
(it is in much the same atmosphere, but 
modernized) and see how much it loses, for the 
immortal Jane had immortal humor. It invari- 
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Scatter-brained! | 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 








IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 


Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 


He is SCATTER-BRAINED. , 


His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 


He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
parade. 


He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 
And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 


His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 
His mental make-up needs an overhauling. 


There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
‘to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. 





. It is a known fact that most of us-use only one-tenth of our | 


brain power. The other nitie-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
tng only TEN horse power, 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME OLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 


If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed, you would sink to 
the ground when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO possess them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like unused muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Analyze yourself, 
and you will see that at bottom THERE WAS A WEAKNESS 
SOMEWHERE IN YOU. 

What WAS the matter with you? 

Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
Mental faculty that you Jack. You CAN develop it easily; 

will mol a just how; 600,000 Pelmanists, MANY 
OF WHOM WERE HELD BACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 
will tell you that this is true. 


Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
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Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 
Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It has awakened 


powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 


A remarkable book called ‘Scientific Mind Training’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,” they will say. 
‘It will do me no good,’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,”’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 

If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do someti:ing defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement, Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF. 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under, 
. the laws of the State of New York 


71 West 45th St. Suite 27 New York City 


: The Pelman Institute of America, 


71 West 45th St., Suite 27, 


- New York City. 


~~ I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 


: for over 690,000 people. Please send me your free book, “‘Scien- 


; tific Mind Training." This places 


¥. P. O'Connor, “Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair. : 
House of Commons.” man of National War Labor - 
The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, Board : 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
General Sir Robert Baden- Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, * 
Powell, Founder of the Boy Director of Military Opera- : 
Scout Movement. tions, Imperial General : 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder Staff. : 
of the Juvenile Court, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, : 
ver, G.C.B.G.C.V.0. © : 


: whatever. 


me under no obligation 


Name... 
City. 








State. 
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ably seems so strange to me, in reading these 
extremely clever and often very wonderful 
modern works of fiction, that they so invari- 
ably lack real humor. And to-day, when we all 
fight so shy of sentiment, too many of them 
lean in the other direction—not only to the 
positively indecent, but to a kind of hardness, 
cynicism. The authors appear to think that 
anything really beautiful, inspiring, cheerful, or 
what St. Paul has referred to as being “ warmly 
affectioned_ toward one another,” is only to 
be indulged in by half-wits; and that revelling 


in the ugly, the distorted, the decadent, is great 
art. 

Edith Wharton, a mature observer, a fin- 
ished writer, does not make these mistakes, al- 
though it must be admitted that her style or 
her work has never disclosed much warmth. 
In her former books, “ A Son at the Front,” and 
“Mother’s Recompense,” she has, however, 
shown her mastery of varied emotions. In her 
latest book, “Twilight Sleep,” which I have 
read with inward screams of delight, Mrs. 
Wharton has certainly indulged in plenty of 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


The Woripv’s Work herewith presents further comments from prominent men and women 
telling what they are reading and why. If the enthusiasm with which previous statements have been 
greeted is an indication, the editors are right in believing that this innovation in book reviewing, 
which presents opinions from capable persons who read what they want and not what they are 
obliged to review, gives valuable hints as to what is worth while in books recently published. 


Joun B. Watson, PSYCHOLOGIST—You would be 
surprised at what I read. I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed, but Iam not. Unless Iam at work I read such 
things as Adventure, Western Stories, Frontier, and all 
the detective novels and adventure novels that I can 
get my hands on. I never read a “good” book unless 
somebody pushes me very hard. I never read ‘Main 
Street,” “Babbitt,” or ‘‘Arrowsmith.” I am trying to 
read ‘‘ Elmer Gantry” because I don’t like clergymen— 
not because they are clergymen, but because they 
stand for something mystical which I do not believe in. 

I am ashamed to say that I don’t browse much among 
the books that my fellow psychologists write. I read 
everything that William Thomas writes in sociology— 
all of George Dorsey’s books. I read Harper’s and my 
psychological journals. I browse in the physiology and 
medical books. I dip into folk-lore a bit, and right now 
I am starting on Westermarck’s book on marriage for a 


second reading. 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, PRESIDENT, UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY—I am reading a collection of essays 
compiled by Sir James Marchant, entitled ‘The Future 
of Christianity,” because it seems a notable interpreta- 
tion of current Christian thought; “Reality,” by B. H. 
Streeter, because I find it the most satisfactory answer 
to the difficult question of how one may know God, and 
what this process of knowing is; “‘ Jesus, Man of Gen- 
ius,” by J. Middleton Murry, a fresh interpretation 
by a skillful man of letters; ‘‘ Modern Psychology and the 
Validity of the Christian Experience,” by Cyril Valen- 
tine, a thorough treatment of this vital problem by an 
expert in psychology, philosophy, and theology—a rare 
combination. 

In lighter vein I have just been reading ‘“‘ Power,” by 
Lion Feuchtwanger, an interesting historical novel of 
the German petty states in the Eighteenth Century, and 
I -have tried to read “Elmer Gantry,” Sinclair Lewis’s 
extraordinarily inartistic and stupid book on the clergy, 


in which he assumes that most ministers are either lech- 
erous hypocrites, like his leading character, or canting 
ignoramuses, or skeptics hanging on to their positions 
forthe money they earn for their families—a book almost 
unrelieved by a single touch of cleverness or decency. 


Kha ! Ge 


HOLLAND ‘THOMPSON, PROFESSOR OF _ HISTORY, 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw YorkK—In addition to 
the vain effort to keep up with books on my subject I 
have been reading Brownell’s ‘‘ New Universe,” which 
interested me, and Montague Summers’s “Witch- 
craft,” which bored me. I have read Russell’s rather 
flippant “Benjamin Franklin,” and enjoyed Broun and 
Leach’s “Anthony Comstock.” Bryan’s “Edison” had 
some new facts. I have also re-read both Lee’s and 
Strachey’s “Queen Victoria,” and am starting on a 
periodical progress through Trollope, beginning with 
the “Autobiography.” I have been fitting names to the 
characters in “ Revelry” and “Elmer Gantry,” and can 
ticket nearly all of them. I do not seem to find any good 
detective stories, though I keep hoping. 


Nahar df Nomrpror 


RoBERT E, SHERWOOD, EDITOR, Life—My reading 
recently has consisted of Emil Ludwig’s “Napoleon,” 
Shaw’s ‘Dramatic Opinions and Essays,” Hudson's 
“Green Mansions,” “‘ Mansfield Park” by Jane Austen, 
and several of the books of Livy. Ialso have read a great 
many thousand answers to our Alibi Contest, and the 
dramatic columns of all the newspapers so as not to 
miss any possible mention of my play. 
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The Only Time This 


Announcement 


Will Appear 





45 West 45th Street 


EDITION STRICTLY LIMITED TO 300 NUMBERED COPIES 


UNTRODDEN FIELDS of ANTHROPOLOGY 


Observations on the Esoteric Manners and Customs of Semi-Civilized Peoples 


A RECORD OF THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
ASIA, AFRICA, TROPICAL AMERICA AND OCEANICA 


By a French Army Surgeon 


ISSUED FROM THE SECOND (Enlarged) EDITION WITH FOREWORD 
AND COPIOUS NOTES BY THE EDITOR, CHARLES CARRINGTON, PARIS 
Illustrated with numerous Full-Page Plates in a Separate Portfolio 


Price and full particulars of this exceedingly rare work on Medical Anthro- 
pology will be furnished only in response to requests written on the Professio- 
nal, Business, or Social Stationery of the applicant. 
already has been subscribed for in advance of publication. 


Please mention World’s Work when writing. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Over half the Edition 


New York, N. Y. 
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Books are more than a luxury; 
they can be made to earn your 
living. There is much that is ro- 
mantic about bookselling, in at- © 
mosphere and associations, but 
there is more that is practical and 
profitable. Without great outlay, 
bookselling yields a good income. 
If you are considering opening a 
shop of your own, tell us what you 
wish to do and what assets you 
have. We shall be glad to give 
you, at no charge, the advantage 
of many years of book experience. 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
Room 323, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Mince AMM 
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DARDANELLES EXPEDITION 
SECOND EDITION, 1927 
By Captain W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy 


A condensed study—70 plates—100 pages text. First 
edition quickly exhausted. The author states he “is 
indebted to General Hamilton and General von Sanders, 
and to Captain C. E. W. Bean, Official Australian 
Historian, for their friendly and helpful criticism of 
the first edition.” Price $2.80 postpaid. 


“FIVE YEARS IN TURKEY” 
(1914-1919) 


By General Liman von Sanders 


First English translation. An account of what hap- 
pened from the German Commander-in-Chief’s view- 
point of operations in Turkey. Von Sanders held the 
Allies in check at the Dardanelles—also covers opera- 
tions on other fronts from the Caucasus to Arabia; 
the Armistice found the author opposing Allenby in 
Palestine where the command was turned over to 
Mustapha Kemal. 330 pp.; illustrations of operations 
and three military maps. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


Published by 


U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 
Annapolis Maryland, U. S. A. 
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satire. Since reading this book, which so de- 
lighted me, I have given it to several woman 
friends, and am bound to say they made wry 
faces at it. It is about a middle-aged New York 
woman who fancies herself important, and this 
is a mere hint; for Mrs. Wharton, with an 
almost unnatural genius, gives us_ several 
Manhattan _por- 
traits, verging on 
caricature. But 
Jane Austen and 
Dickens and 
Thackeray too did 
that. I beg of you, 
do not give this 
book toa wealthy, 
middle-aged wo- 
man who has what 
are termed 
“many interests” 
—or she may stab 
you witha hat pin. 

As for senti- 
ment, idealism, 
genuine warmth, 
Donn Byrne’s “Brother Saul” is full of it— 
this author being a good deal Irish and having 
those qualities, besides being an extremely 
good writer. His book, of course, is about St. 
Paul in his youth. In it he displays a minute 
knowledge of the customs of the Jews in the 
time of Christ. But Byrne’s book should be 
taken just for what it is—a good story, the 
scene laid in Palestine, and the chief character 
being a greatly idealized Saul. Byrne naturally 
has difficulties here. He is bound to bring in 
Paul’s ailment, whatever it is, and he is bound 
to bring in a “love interest.” I confess that, 
much as I admired the story part of this book, 
it did not move me so much as his “ Hangman’s 
House”’; and I strongly advise him in future to 
keep to Ireland and the United States. 

A much better historical novel is James 
Boyd’s Civil War tale, ‘“ Marching On.” This 
is Boyd’s second notable book, his first being 
“Drums.” It is good, he-man stuff, but not so 
good as Stribling’s “‘ Teeftallow” published last 
year. A book, however, to read, to ponder 
about, and to give to a friend. 

To go back to England once more, there is 
Virginia Woolf’s “To the Lighthouse’’—slight 
action, but psychological, atmospheric. It is 
divided into three periods and concerns itself 
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with the mentalities of a certain family. In it 
there is very little dialogue—mostly descrip- 
tion—yet for those who love literary niceties, 
that indescribable something which goes under 
the general name of “style” and “art,” un- 
doubtedly this will prove a fine book. It did not 
interest me, for I like people in books to act 
and to talk out what they think. I want a good 
deal of rough stuff, because a story is supposed 
to deal with human beings in action. This re- 
flection is not, however intended as a criticism 
of Virginia Woolf’s novel, which from the 
atmospheric angle is very fine. 

Still, let us now turn to some rough stuff; 
and this, fortunately, is close at hand, in a 
group of highly charged stories. The first of 
these is “Brethren of the Axe,” of which I 
received an advance copy. Here is an Italian 
blood and thunder tale, the scene largely laid 
in Italy, and dealing with Fascism. Forget the 
stagey part, do not listen to the wheels go 
round or notice the time-worn formula—in 
spite of these mechanical devices, here is a 
thriller that keeps one on the jump every 
moment. It is the second best thriller I have 
read for months. The one better than this, 
more original in its conception and also more 
realistic in the illusion, is a book called “ Foot- 
steps in the Night,” by G. Fraser-Simson. 
Others among ex- 
citements are 
“The Conqueror’s 
Stone,” by Barry 
Fleming; ‘‘ The 
Key Above the 
Door,” by Mau- 
rice Walsh; “ Riv- 
ers to Cross,” by 
Roland Pertwee; 
and ‘‘Lost Ec- 
stasy,” by Mary 
RobertsRinehart. 
These six books 
are not all alike, 
and Mrs. Rine- 
hart’s is notably 
a cowboy love 
story in which there is no mystery beyond the 
entanglements of a western-ranch and Chicago, 
with two men and a girl thrown in. But they 
all come under the head of action stories. They 
are all clean, and that means something in these 
days. “The Conquerer’s Stone,” a pirate tale ol 
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I Scoffed 


at this new way to learn French 


—until I found it was easy as A-B-C 


WAS never so nervous in all 

my life as I was the night 
when I took Jacques Lebault to 
my home to dinner. 

Jacques Lebault was a French 
banker. He controlled a large part 
f my company’s foreign business. 
The vice-president of my firm 
asked me if I would mind enter- 
taining Lebault. 

While escorting the Frenchman to my 
home, I discovered to my horror that he 
spoke only a few words of English. “ae 4 
heart sank. How could we carry on 
conversation? I knew only a little Paetk 
that I had learned in high school. 

I did my best to talk to Lebault. But 
every minute the conversation grew more 
strained—more halting. When I thought 
of my wife who was waiting at home to 
greet us, I grew panic-stricken. She had 
never spoken a word of French in her 
life! What would she do? 

“Hello, Frank,’? was my 
ful greeting. 

[ smiled nervously. My heart beat fast 
as I introduced Monsieur Lebault to her. 
The Frenchman bowed low and _ kissed 
my wife’s hand in true European style. 

“Ah, Madame,” he said, “enchanté de 
faire votre connaissance!” 


wife’s cheer- 


My Big S i 

y Dig ourprise 
Imagine my astonishment! My wife 
answered Monsieur Lebault in French! 

,_ Je. suis tres heureuse de vous voir,’ 

she said. 




















To my further amazement, my wife 
cintinued to talk French with Monsieur 
Lebault. All during dinner she chatted 
away—gaily—easily—as if French were 
her native language. The Frenchman 
was delighted. 

When he departed he was all smiles. 
“Merci, Madame! Merci, Monsieur!” 
he cried, thanking my wife and myself 

for our hospitality. 


“Jane!” I exclaimed excitedly to my 
wife when we were alone. 
“‘Where on earth did you learn 
to speak French?” 

Jane laughed. “‘Do you re- 
member that advertisement 
showed you a few months 
ago?”? she asked— ‘that ad- 
vertisement for a 
new kind of 
French course? 
Do you remember 
how you scoffed 
at it?—how you 
said it would be 
foolish to try to 
learn French with- 
out a_ teacher?” 

I nodded. 


“Well, Frank,” 
said my wife, “ 
hated to give up 
the idea of learn- 
ing French. And it didn’t cost 
to see what the 


anything 
course Was ike, so | 
decided to send for it. 


Frank, the course was 
wonderful — so simple — so easy! It’s 
called the ‘At-Sight’ method. It is a 
method of learning French recently per- 
fected by the Hugo Institute of Lan- 
guages over in London. 


“The authorities of the House of Hugo 
have condensed all their knowledge of 
language instruction—their years of ex- 
perience in teaching French—the secrets 
of their wonderful method—into a 
course of lessons «hich any one can study 
at home! 


“It was easy as A-B-C learning French 
this new way. The ‘At-Sight’ method 
required no laborious exercises—no tire- 
some rules—no dull classroom drills. It 
was actually fun learning. I didn’t study 
much—just a few minutes a day. And 
in a short time I was able to speak 
French—read French books and maga- 
zines—and understand French when it 
was spoken to me. 


“Honestly, 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. F-87 
imerican Representatives of 
Hugo’s Language Institute of London, 
Garden City, New York 

Please send me the Hugo ‘‘French-at-Sight’’ 
24 lessons, for free examination, and include the French- 
English Dictionary. 
the course and dictionary or send you $2 at that time 
and $2 each month thereafter 
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Try It 5 Days Free 


This story is typical. You, too, can now 
learn French at home—quickly, easily, 
pleasantly—just as thousands of others are 


doing by the celebrated Hugo ‘‘At-Sight”’ 
Method, Twenty-four fascinating lessons, 
carefully planned. The most ingenious 


method of learning French ever discovered ! 

We shall be glad to send you the com- 
plete course FREE for 5 DAYS, so that 
you may see it and judge for yourself. 
Within the free examination period you 
have the privilege of returning the course 
without cost or obligation, or keeping it 
as your own and sending only $2 as a 
first. payment, and thereafter $2 a month 
until the full price of $12 has been paid. 

You are the judge. Simply return the 
course within 5 days if you are not fas- 
cinated and delighted with it. If you act 
promptly a valuable French-English Dic- 
tionary, containing 45,000 words, will be 
included without additional cost. 

We urge you to clip and mail this 
coupon to-day. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept. F-87, Garden City, New York. 
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sunken treasure, is much better than this im- 
plies. It is almost a great story, but tragic, even 
depressing in the wind-up, an inevitable end. 
“The Key Above the Door,” is outdoors action, 
in Scotland, breezy and to me very delightful. 
“Rivers to Cross” is an even more sprightly 
tale, reeking with good talk, which carries one 
along dancing on a running stream of whole- 
some writing. As for Mrs. Rinehart, she took 
infinite pains with this book and even passed 
several nights with a Western traveling circus 
to get the local color. 

For a long time I have tried to discover and 
define what it is that makes a book interesting, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is ow- 
ing to the disinterestedness, the sincerity, and 
the feeling the author himself puts into it. 
These qualities are felt by the reader, and they 
go far towards overcoming other defects of 
style and inexperience, assuming that the 
author really has a gift, which must always be 
the foundation. In the work of too many 
popular modern writers of experience and 
skill, we detect the obvious desire to sell the 
book. For this reason, I am most glad to 
state that the books I mention here (how- 
ever much we may differ among ourselves as to 
their interest) have all that indefinable some- 
thing which makes them really worth while. 

Take, as an ex- 
ample, a book 
called ‘‘The 
Laughingest 
Lady,” by Elinor 
Cowan Stone. 
The atrocic us 
title of this story 
repelled me, and 
furthermore, I am 
bound to say that 
there is nothing 
particularly new 
in treatment—a 
love story with a 
he-man whose 
crudities are not 
always convinc- 
ing. But what of all that? Why be too fussy? 
Why pick to pieces a story that, when you 
give way to it, does afford you a very consider- 
able amount of pleasure? The fact that it is 
cheerful is alone enough to commend it. 

But if you wish the other extremes, if you 
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wish really to be moved by extraordinary, 
penetrative writing, disclosing the development 
of a remarkable woman, do read “On the 
Branch,” by Pierre de Couvelain, translated 
from the French by Alys Hallard—a book 
written some ten years ago and recently pub- 
lished in America. It is a great piece of work, a 
book to read and 
reread. I have re- 
ceived such an 
enormous amount 
of genuine pleas- 
ure from the read- 
ing of this book 
and the others 
mentioned, it 
seems quite apity 
that limited space 
keeps me from 
telling moreabout 
them individu- 
ally. And even 
now I have others 
which I must 
mention briefly. 

“Bernard Quesnay,” by André Maurois, 
author of “Ariel,” is a remarkable French 
story, dealing with business, splendidly done. 
And compare this book with an all-American 
business-love story: “Pressure,” by Margaret 
Culking Banning, not so well done, but show- 
ing the author’s promise. 

“Secretary of State,” by Stephen McKenna. 
Here is good writing, lively dialogue, every- 
thing that makes a story. And yet the writer, 
who doesn’t have to yield to the multitude, 
thinks it necessary to put into his book things 
which are not necessary; and for this reason I 
should not advise any one to give this book to 
a friend, unless that friend was immune to cer- 
tain forms of indecency which are written in 
the name of art. Much the same observation 
could be made of such books as ‘A Madonna 
of the Sleeping Cars,” by Maurice Dekobra: 
“ Ariane,” by Claude Anet; and ‘The Sorrows 
of Elsie,” by Andre Savignon, all being trans- 
lations. These books, very expertly written, 
deal with the psychology, the physiology—and, 
I should say, also the pathology—of adolescent 
women. It goes without saying that they are 
well done from the technical literary angle. But 
to healthy-minded people, these books must 
always be monotonous and dull. 
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Low . Get valuable 108-; 
“Taw Guide’* and A rns . books FREI. Send f for thems spare 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 7332-L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


School Information FREE 


Catalogs of all Boarding or Prep Schools (or camps) in U.S. FREE S. FREE 
advice from personal inspection. Want for Girls’ or Boys’? No fees. 
Free Public Bureau maintained by American Schools’ Association. 

Write 1212-W Times Bidg., NEW YORK, or 1204-W Stevens Bidg., CHICAGO 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WILB RAHAM 


EIT 1927 


More than a century of service in preparing boys for college and for life. 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, Headmaster Wilbraham, Mass. 


TEXAS 


STAMMERING 


If the stammerer can talk with ease when alone, and most of them 
can, but stammers in the presence of others, it must be that in the 
presence of others he — something that interferes with Nature in the 
speech process. If then we know what it is that interferes, and the 
stammerer be taught how to avoid that, it must be that he is getting 
rid of the thing that makes him stammer. That’s the pe 
of our method of cure. Let us tell you about it. SCHOOL FOR 
STAMMERERS, Tyler, Texas. 
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MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
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by academic excellence. 


sities and colleges. 
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Thorouzh Eastern Preparatory School train- 
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ddress: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
70 East 45th St., New York. 
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EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


in your own home by famous 
Calvert School methods 


and give him a better education in this way than 
he can get at most day schools. Write Principal 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
176 West 40th St. Baltimore, Md. 
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This department offers a meeting place for readers and bankers. Bankers who wish to 
use these pages are investigated by us, and each advertisement is supervised before acceptance. 
We make every effort to accept only the offerings of safe securities and the announcements of 


responsible and reliable banking houses. 


A CAREFUL STUDY made by Thomas 
Gibson some years ago of the accounts of a 
large Stock Exchange house convinced him 
that the public does 85 per cent. of its buying 
of stocks when they are around their high prices. 
Human nature has not changed since then, and 
when the decline sets in from the present high 
record prices for stocks it will undoubtedly be 
found that the public has been the principal 
buyer at the high levels. High prices and great 
activity on the Stock Exchange is the best 
advertisement for stocks, one that is hard for 
the general public to resist. 

Those who are tempted to speculate in 
stocks at this time, or at any time for that 
matter, should read that part of the Hughes 
commission’s report embodying its findings 
regarding the results of such operations. Re- 
garding outside operators having capital, ex- 
perience, and knowledge of the general con- 
ditions of business, it said: “‘ Testimony is clear 
as to the result which, in the long run, attends 
their operations. Commissions and _ interest 
charges constitute a factor always working 
against them. Since good luck and bad luck 
alternate in time, the gains only stimulate 
these men to larger ventures, and they persist 
in them till a serious or ruinous loss forces them 
out of the ‘Street.’” 

As to inexperienced persons who act on in- 
terested advice, ‘tips,’ advertisements in 


newspapers, or circulars sent by mail, or “ take 
flyers” in absolute ignorance, and with blind 
confidence in their luck, this report said: 
“Almost without exception they eventually 
lose.” ° 

Every honest and experienced authority in 
Wall Street will confirm these statements. 
Stock Exchange houses find it almost impossi- 
ble to get the public to take profits when stocks 
are high. The average speculator holds on until 
they go down again, and many of those who 
trade on margin never sell until their stocks go 
so low that their margin is exhausted and their 
broker has to sell the stocks to protect himself 
from loss. 

By way of constructive suggestion for those 
who wish to make profits in securities a trading 
account in bonds might be offered as a substi- 
tute for stock speculation. If only good grade 
bonds are bought the risk will be practically 
eliminated and the profits should satisfy those 
who possess anything like a fair degree of 
conservatism, An actual study of such accounts 
over the past ten years shows average profits of 
2 per cent. a year where the bonds have been 
bought and paid for in full. This, added to an 
average interest return of better than 5% per 
cent., gives more than 7 per cent. on the safest 
kind of security speculation that one can under- 
take. It is sound investment with speculative 
profits added to it. 
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SINCE 1831 
Funds Furnished for Southern Progress 


Capital and Surplus Over 








Ninety-six years ago---when THE 
CaNAL Bank was founded---bus- 
iness was judged by the banking 
company it kept---just as it is to- 
day. One selected a bank because 
of its standing in the section ser- 
ved. Its strength and service 
were, naturally, factors. Then, as 
now, banking was the heart of 
trade. 


The solidity which charac- 
terizes the South is reflected 
in this banking institution. 


$8,000,000.00 
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Organized to fill a purely local 
need, THE CANAL Bank has ex- 
tended its influence and service 
to include every type of national 
and international banking. 

One of the satisfying things about 
an old institution is that past ex- 
perience enables it to serve cus- 
tomers competently and author- 
itatively, plus the keenness 
which present-day leadership 
in the banking field brings. 


executives on request. 


“Through Ninety-five Years,” an interesting booklet 
on the South's industrial development, will gladly be mailed 
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BANK AND TRvustT Co. 
a of New Orleans 
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CAPITAL & SURPLUS $7,000,000 


Your July Funds 


A a guide to the safe and profitable 
investment of your July funds, we 
suggest that you read this new, illustrated 
booklet, ‘““A Bank-Selected Investment,” 
just published by Tue Battimore Trust 
Company. THe Battimore Trust Com- 
PANY is the largest trust company in 
the South Atlantic States, a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, and handles 
each year many millions of dollars in 
investment funds. 


The booklet describes the real estate bonds 
which THe BattimorE Trust Company 
has_ selected as ideal investments to 
offer to its depositors, to its corre- 
spondent banks, and to investors gener- 
ally. These bonds have been purchased by 


hundreds of banks throughout the coun- 
try, for the investment of deposit and 
trust funds. 


The bonds combine the security of the 
old-fashioned mortgage on completed 
properties with the guarantee of one of 
the surety companies approved by Tue 
BALTIMORE Trust Company as Trustee. 
Those approved to date are: 


GUARANTORS RESOURCES 
U. S, Fidelity & Guaranty Co...... $52,454,218 
National Surety Company......... 35,235,774 
Maryland Casualty Company...... 40,334,498 
Fidelity & Deposit Company...... 22,492,043 


Let us send you a copy of the booklet now. 


Ask for Booklet No. 13 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: 25 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 


—Complete banking, trust and investment service— 





TOTAL RESOURCES $60,000,000 





‘Read This Booklet Before You Invest 


80,000 DEPOSITORS 
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Captain Charles A.Lindberah 


A New American Ambassador to France 








